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THE SORROW 


All our proud banners mourn along the May, 
One who is plumed and powerful breaks us down, 
Marred are the orchards, shaken our strong town, 
And blackness covers up our bright array, 

The Sceptre and the Orb are put away; 

The purple changed for the funereal gown ; 

And easy lies the head that wore a Crown, 


And This which was a King is simple clay, 


O mighty Death, the mightiest are thine, 

Thou set’st his Widow weeping in her place, 

And while thou pluck’st her heart with thy chill hand, 
And givest her to drink a common wine, 

The wondering sentry goeth at his pace, 


And England cries, and cannot understand, 
2..W. HE. @. 




















FOR KING GEORGE. V. 


Tue death of Edward VII. has come upon Englishmen with 
the force of a personal blow. It is unnecessary for us to 
pay more than the briefest tribute to the virtues of the 
late monarch. We have consistently regarded the King 
who now lies dead at Buckingham Palace impersonally 
and as the highest and most powerful public figure, rather 
than as a fortunate or unfortunate human being who had 
succeeded to the most exalted of the thrones. Death lays 
his icy hand on kings, and nobody has ever doubted that 
Edward VII. would sooner or later pay the debt of nature. 
The debt is paid, and while all of us mourn, from the 
standpoint of governments it is no great matter, and it is 
to be written off in the official histories merely as “ the de- 
mise of the Crown.” Over Buckingham Palace the flag flies 
half-mast high. Over Marlborough House the same excel- 
lent bars fly unlowered. His Majesty King George V. is 
in the King’s harness, and immersed in the heavy labours 
of the kingly office. His Majesty’s private griefs are not 
an affair which can be permitted to delay or hamper the 
business of the State. King Edward has left the bridge ; 
King George “carries on.” There could be no other way, 
and it is well. But at a time of great and universally 
experienced public bereavement the minds of men may be 
assumed to be in a condition for more than ordinarily 
serious reflection. And it seems to us that the present 
terrible moment is especially the moment when certain 
large constitutional matters may be brought up and 
squarely and honestly discussed. As we have said, King 
Edward VII. had his virtues; furthermore, he was a king, 


and consequently could do no wrong; so that any quality 


in him which was not virtuous is to be condoned and for- 
gotten. The rightness or wrongness of his late Majesty’s 
conduct in his exalted and burdensome office is not for us 
or anybody else to discuss. Always it will be said of him 
that his thought was for his people, for the good govern- 
ment of his Empire, and for the peace of the world. No 





king can hope for a finer epitaph. It has been said that 

death overtook King Edward VII. at the crisis of his 

reign. We all know that less than ten days back England 

was in the throes of a strife of the most un-English and 

ignoble kind. During the long reign of Queen Victoria 

there were agitations enough, and the never-ending party 

warfare which is essential to politics and government by 

party. But during all that great reign the Constitution 

stood firm, and the monarchy was a monarchy to be 

reckoned with, and its full powers, privileges and preroga- 

tives were recognised and exercised in spite of party and in 

the teeth of reaction. Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
Queen, and in common parlance, “she knew it.” And her 
ministers knew it. She was as anxious for peace as a 
woman and a monarch might be. Her faith was set on 
honour and virtue and goodness and mercy, and with it all 
she was not fearful of war. Neither the enemy at the gaie 
nor the mob on the doorstep might move her, and the 
honour and glory and power of England stood for examples 
to the world. In that day, that long, strenuous, and 
peaceful day, there was never any question as to the supre- 
macy of the Crown within its Constitutional rights. There 
was a sure and certain trust in the veto of the Crown as an 
ultimate curb upon the vagaries of ministers and the 
muddle-headedness of counsellors, and England stood four- 
square and never as much as dreamed of that un-English 
bugbear which is now perennially with us, namely and to 
wit, “ Attack” with a capital “A.” In the reign now so 
unfortunately ended, a whole crop of ignominious, distract- 
ing, enfeebling, and inglorious anxieties has been allowed 
to run riot in the high sure places. King Edward loved 
peace at home, as he loved peace abroad. We say it with 
the greatest respect, and with the uttermost regard to the 
weight of words, but we say that his late Majesty gave us 
the unfortunate impression of a complacency and an 
easefulness in the face of palpable danger to the Constitu- 
tion, which, while they might tend to our admiration of 
him as a man of tact and temper, have in some 
measure detracted from the large idea of kingship in 
England. It is a question which subjects of the British 
Crown have a right to put, and which many subjects of 
the British Crown were until yesterday putting mentally, 
if not in cold type, whether under a rule such as Queen 
Victoria’s, the recent exhibition of utter Ministerial riding 
to the devil could so much as have been projected, much 
less carried into any sort of execution. We are told, and 
it is probably true, that King Edward VII. resented most 
keenly the attempts of a mob Government to drag his 
name and powers and prerogatives into a squalid and 
impudent party conspiracy. It was this mob Government 
who dragged his Majesty from Biarritz, where he was 
gaining health and strength, into the bleak English April 
and shrewd English airs, which set up the ailment from 
which he died. His Ministers were almost to a man away 
recruiting. They had accomplished their fell work, and 
the next move was with the King. He came to his duty, 
and we shall believe that he woultl not have flinched. 
But the shadow and the darkness took him from it. And 
now there is his Gracious Majesty King George V., a pupil 
of a hard school, in a sense just as much the son of Queen 
Victoria as he is the son of his Royal father, and the 
fruit and embodiment of the best and highest in the 
training of an English monarch. His Majesty is already 
King and doing a king’s work. His Ministers have sworn 
allegiance to him; the Lords have taken the oath; and the 
people of England have sworn in their hearts that they 
are with him and for him. The move was with King 
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Edward; it is now with King George. Because Death has 
made a pomp and a court at Buckingham Palace, there 
is a lull in the political storm. We may be accused of 
wishing to interrupt a seemly and decorous and profound 
sorrow with wranglings round a dead and unburied king ; 
but we have no such desire. At the same time, it is 
urgently necessary, in our opinion, that King George V. 
should have an immediate eye and lay an immediate hand 
upon the menace to the country and to his throne to which 
his Majesty’s mob Government is pledged, and which still 
lurks behind the lull. This amazing Ministry exists; it 
has hurried from its favourite watering-places to kiss hands 
and to make condolences and to take oaths which are in 
direct opposition to its avowed and partially executed 
policy. King George the king must not be deluded by 
the quiet and subservient and sympathetic voices. The 
grief in those voices may be sincere and honest enough ; 
but if they had not been used for unconstitutional pur- 
poses King Edward VII. would still have been amongst 
us. We do not wish to assert that even the possible 
demise of the Crown should be allowed to outweigh the 
balance of the necessary, lawful, and constitutional acts of 
a Ministry. But the mob has indubitably been engaged 
in a scandalously unconstitutional conspiracy, and it will 
not turn back until it meets its master. And by all the laws 
of England his Majesty George V. is its master; just as by 
all the laws of England Edward VII. was its master, and by 
all the laws of England Queen Victoria would have been its 
master. It is pathetic to find the interested Press already 
doing everything that in it lies to suggest that George V. 
is not to be the master, but a plain figure-head. 
The old saws to the effect that the King has no 
politics, that he is neither Liberal nor Tory, and 
that the highest virtue of kingship is to be without 
common sense and ordinary decent feeling for the 
country, are being dinned at King George V. morning, 

noon, and night. “If he is to follow worthily in the 
footsteps of his Royal father he is to keep aloof from 
party differences and remote from the broils of politicians.” 
One might imagine that his Majesty possesses no right 
in the world other than the right to succeed to the title 
and emoluments of king, and that the will of the people 
and his own prerogatives were no longer forces of the 
smallest moment. In point of fact, this is not true. King 
George V. is not only in full possession of the largest 
prerogatives, but he is also in possession of the fullest 
rights to exercise them, with or without the advice of 
Ministers. In the present situation, we believe he has a 
weapon at hand which will moderate the transports of 
Mr. Asquith and the mob behind him at a stroke. His 
Majesty has the power of proclamation ; he is in a position 
to set forward his wishes to the people by the bare act 
of proclamation, and no amount of Hyde Park oratory will 

get rid of the fortunate circumstance that, in spite of all 

that has happened during late years, the proclaimed 

wish of the Sovereign is still as good as law to the people 

of England. Apart from this method of procedure when 

difficult Ministers are toward—a method, by the way, more 
than once adopted by Queen Victoria—there is the quieter, 

quicker, and perhaps more kingly method of putting down 
the Royal foot. Queen Victoria would have made hay of 
your Asquiths, your Lloyd Georges, and your trembling 

peers, with one gentle movement on the carpet. She ruled, 

and checked, and curbed, and turned, and thwarted, and 
mastered, and brought to the knee Ministers who, with all 
their faults and failings, were dignified and competent 
statesmen, and giants compared with the posturing Daily 
Mirror-inflated Jacks-in-office with whom his Majesty King 
George has now to deal. His Majesty can bring them to 
heel with a word, or at worst a stroke of the pen, if he 
chooses to do it. And if there is anything in the oaths 
that have been sworn, and if there is anything in the consti- 
tutional laws of the country and the attributes of sove- 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE wisdom displayed by King George in expressing a wish 
that places of. public entertainment should reopen for the 
- recreation of the people has already exercised a heartening 

effect upon the nation at large. Moreover, such an act of 
temperate consideration for the country’s normal health 
and pleasure is calculated to exert a beneficent influence 
over a wider sphere of public activity than is immediately 
concerned with the theatre. The wise concern of King 
George that the ordinary habits and affairs of the people 
shall not be arbitrarily disturbed will generally result in 
promoting a feeling of stability and calm throughout all 
the trading and commercial classes. The suddenness of 
King Edward’s death, when a large section of the com- 
munity, recovering somewhat from the rude shock entailed 
by the publication of the first bulletin, had persuaded 
themselves that his Majesty’s naturally strong constitution 
would rally, as had been the case in former severe 
illnesses, undoubtedly produced in many active circles a 
feeling of panic. For the moment the outlook of the finan- 
cial year presented a particularly gloomy prospect. Men 
of considerable business standing and experience seriously 
suggested the possibility of vast bankruptcies for many 
hitherto prosperous traders and some large financial enter- 
prises. As an instance of the prevailing depression, we 
know of one London daily newspaper that received orders 
cancelling fifteen hundred pounds’ worth of advertisements 
by noon on Saturday, and the publication of company 
prospectuses practically ceased for the moment. Since 
then, however, the public mind has shown gratifying symp- 
toms of settlement, a result, we can honestly say, very 
largely due to the thoughtful discretion displayed by King 
Gecrge, and at the time of writing there seems every. pos- 
sibility that the financial year for the great majority of 
British traders will assume a normal course. The possi- 
bility of a really serious crisis which seemed imminent on 
the morning when the nation was so rudely shaken by the 
announcement of the Sovereign’s death has been happily 
averted. That period of the year which is usually de- 
scribed as “the London season” will undoubtedly be 
quieter in its celebrations and festivities than usual, but 
there is no reason to believe that the English people, after 
the action of King George, will suddenly button up their 
pockets, or that the customary markets of sale and inter- 
change will indefinitely close. We take this opportunity 
of expressing with pleasure a gratification that must be 
shared by all who have the moral strength and staple 
virtues of our national character at heart, over the fact 














reignty, it is King George’s duty, not only to himself 
and to the people, but to the dynasty and to the world, 
that he should see to it that we have no more nonsense. 


We have had Edward the Peacemaker ; let us have George 
the Wise. 


that, to our knowledge, none of the financial bigwigs in 
this country have seized upon the crisis precipitated upon 
the nation by the lamented death of King Edward as an 
asset that could be moulded to private and dubious pur- 
poses. That such people should have commonly refrained 
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from such an action is a matter for lasting satisfaction 
and should stimulate us to further hope for an England 
that has still the old honesty at heart, though it be the 
victim of unscrupulous and irresponsible leaders. and 
influences. The character of a nation, like the character 
of a private person, is largely to be judged by its conduct 
under reverses and misfortune, and, broadly considered, 
the attitude of the English people in their present calamity 
has been such that they have no reason to be ashamed of 
themselves. 





The death of the King has produced the usual 


sheaf of verse, and we regret to be compelled to 
say that, on the whole, it has been very indiffer- 
ent verse. And, of course, there has been prose 


and prose by the bushel, most of it hurried, 
nearly all of it lachrymose and altogether unneces- 
sary and undignified. Probably we may look to the week- 
lies for something more comforting ; but the weeklies which 
may be considered of coasequence are not yet published. 
One of the few dailies which appears to us to have risen 
decentiy and soberly to the occasion is the Daily Graphic. 
The slobberings of the average journalist on these occasions 
adds a bitterness to the public bereavement which is well- 
nigh intolerable. When grief takes on the colours of 
journalism it is apt to fall, like all other sacred things 
which modern journalism touches, into a species of degra- 
dation. But while the Harmsworths and the Burnhams 
and the Lloyds breathe the breath of life we suppose we 
shall have to put up with these catch-penny insults to the 
intellect and heart of the country. 





We did not expect to hear from the Royal Literary Fund 
upon the matters to which we referred last week, and we 
have not been disappointed. We have received certain 
correspondence on the subject, however, and we print in 
another column a letter from an author who describes him- 
self as “A Victim.” Victim, of course, is rather a strong 
word. At the same time, while the Fund insists upon 
extracting from necessitous writers “supporting” letters 
in which squalid details have to be given and insist upon 
retaining those letters, even after grants have been refused, 
the unfortunate applicant may, in a certain sense, be 


said to have been victimised. The silence of the secretary | 


and committee of the fund is capable of unpleasant con- 
struction. One would have thought that if our criticisms 
were groundless some responsible persons connected with 
the Royal Literary Fund would have been at the trouble 
to set us right. On the other hand, if there are proper 
grounds for what we have said, and we believe there are, 
we should have been glad to hear that the committee is 
disposed to a little discussion with a view toreform. Per- 
haps our correspondent’s letter will draw them. We have 
other material, and shall deal with the question at greater 
length in future issues. 


The Literary Post appears to be under the impression 
that we have spoken contemptuously of Commander 
Peary, whose articles on “The Discovery of the North 
Pole” form such a prominent and outstanding feature of 
our contemporary’s back pages. We have not yet spoken 
contemptuously of Commander Peary. Our remarks on 
the subject bore reference to the incongruity of the 
appearance of large slabs of matter concerning the North 
Pole in a paper which is supposed to be devoted to litera- 
ture. The discovery of the North Pole, whether by Cook 
or Peary, was not exactly a literary event. The Literary 
Post says that Commander Peary has “ set the seal on four 
centuries of effort,” and that his contributions to the 
Literary Post “were not written in the office.” We have 
read portions of Mr. Peary’s enthralling work, and while 
we are not disposed to deny that he went to the Pole, we 
are certainly of opinion that any ‘ordinary journalist could 
compile from the existing authorities quite as entertaining 
an.account of adventures in the Arctic, even in the 
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_ Literary Post. office. Thanks to the enterprise of Com- 


mander Peary and his agents, the North Pole is rapidly 
becoming a bore. 





A correspondent who says he is of opinion that we “ like 
a set of verses with our tea” calls our attention to the 
following “ poetical tribute to Charles Dickens” which 
appears in the April number of the Dickensian :— 


“ Oh, honoured name immortal! 
Through ages will it live, 
Man, as the world progresses, 
Homage due will give. 


“With grateful hearts we celebrate, 
With praise, and love, and mirth, 
The day that blessed humanity 
And gave to Dickens. birth.” 


The author of these startling lines is one Annie Hubbell 
The ivy green is a rare old plant; but the editor 
of the Dickensian should really be careful. 





Addressed “ To the Clerks of Tue Acapremy,” there comes 
a missive beginning :— 
Dear Srr on Mapau,— 
The W. H. Smith Institute Dining Club. 
We wish to call your attention to the above Dining 
Club. A very excellent dinner can be obtained 
at a moderate cost. For instance, one may obtain a 
cut from the joint, two vegetables, and bread, followed 
by hot pastry, for 7d. or 8d. It may be men- 
tioned that women and girls are served, if so desired, 
with smaller portions of meat and vegetables at one- 
half the usual prices. 
It may also be observed that our clerks have not dined with 
W. H. Smith for many moons past. THe AcapEemy may still 
he had at Smith’s bookstalls to order, though we will not 
sell to Smith’s. We thus save a good deal more in com- 


| mission than will pay for daily cuts from the joint with 


two vegetables and bread, followed by hot pastry, at higher 
rates than 7d. or 8d. 





For the benefit of the world of letters we print the follow- 
ing extract from an article entitled “How to Write an 
Essay,” which we have recently received from a fair cor- 
respondent who assures us that the “MS. has received 
praise from an English lecturer (who had taken honours 
in English) ” :— 

An essay should be like fruit-pie—solid material 
within, flavoured by palatable juicy matter, encased 
in a light covering artistically arranged. The fruit 
—in essay-writing—is thought. The perfect way to 
compose an essay is to think the subject over care- 
fully and deliberately, then read up as much as pos- 
sible; next have the whole clearly defined in the 
mind, and when this is done commit it to paper. . . 
Style might be likened to the juicy matter of *he 
fruit-pie, and also to its outer covering. . 

Besides capacity for thinking, carefulness of expres- 
sion and as much freshness as possible, a writer 
needs that sincerity that will proclaim the truth that 
is in him, whether it will receive the praise or 
blame of men; then in his fearless proclamation he 
will add a spiritual beauty to the world which is built, 
not on time, but eternity. 

We entirely agree, and honestly we prefer this lady, fruit- 
pie, juicy matter, eternity and all, to a wilderness of pie 
hating suffragists. 





We must offer our congratulations to Mr. Max Beerbohm 
on his marriage to an accomplished lady from America. 
A week or two ago Mr. Beerbohm took an affecting fare- 
well of his readers in the Saturday Review, and after 
twelve years of strenuous labour in the enlightened service 
of Mr. Hodge, went away to get married. Mr. Beerbohm 
assured us that we might be consoled for the loss of him 
when we discovered the name of his successor. Appa- 
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rently his successor is to be Lord Dunsany. We have 
read a paragraph or so of his lordship’s article on 
“The Blue Bird,” and we can heartily recommend him at 
once to follow in Max’s footsteps. Mr. Hodge will have to 
try round with some assiduity before he secures for his 
dramatic columns such a nice, quiet, respectable, and 
urbanely critical little gentleman as Mr. Max Beerbohm. 








THE DANCER 


She with her own sad mystery of grace _ 

Steals through our senses like a wailing air 
Steals through the moonlight, she is strangely fair 
And magical with beauty ; none shall trace 

Her lips of braided flame or her sweet face 

Of frozen wind, and none arise to share 

The dark and sweet disaster of her hair ; 

There is but one such star in all the space! 


Our-hearts are as a garden for her feet, 

And flickering hands to bruise the blossomy spray, 
Treasure of light and tears and silver bloom ; 

_And when she passes, pain and pity meet 

Where all the white flowers faded into gray, 

And all the blue flowers melted into gloom. 








ROSA NOCTURNA 


Last night I dream’d that you had come to me 
And stood beside my bed, irresolute: 

And for a while the viol and the flute 

Shook the sad air with memoried melody. 

I dream’d you came and with awakening eyes 
Lookt love into my eyes that lookt regret ; 
And on your breast the fading mignonette 

Was full of odour and of memories. 

I dream’d you came and with familiar words 
Aroused in me the sorrow for things gone: 
Under the walls of golden Babylon 

Together we have watcht the grazing herds. 

Can there be peace here in Jerusalem? 

The vision faded and the music died, 
And all that I have ever done or tried 

Took wings and vanished away with them. 

I stretch mine arms and grasp the gathering gloom ; 
There was no hope in anything you spoke ; 
And yet (Love pity me!) when I awoke 

There was a scent of roses in the room. 

R. Exxis Rosperts. 


“THE ACADEMY” AND POETRY 


Evi passions, wicked rages, Nash should leave for beasts 
in cages. We have quoted this saw before, and it is with 
extreme regret that we must now quote it at Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash, proprietor and apparently editor of the Literary Post. 
The history of our dealings with Mr. Nash’s bantling is 
a history of brief, bright brotherliness. We smiled when 
the new baby appeared—one has a habit of smiling on 
these occasions; and then again we frowned. because we 
perceived at a glance that this crinkly little stranger, how- 
ever well fathered, was quite improperly mothered, and, 
consenuently, not quite blue enough about the eye and 
not quite pinky enough about the toes to secure our entire 
approval. In plain words, the honest Muses did not pre- 
side at the birth of the Literary Post. On the other hand, 
for pap-boat men we were offered Major Martin Hume and 
Mr. Peary of the North Pole. It is obvious that what 
we said about the Literary Post at the moment was 
well intentioned—criticism always is well intentioned. 
Mr. Nash. might have taken the hint. Possibly he did. 
An humble and a contrite heart will go along way even 
on a literary paper. But No. 7 of the Literary Post 
appeared, and Mr. Nash had made no sign and given no 
token; and amendment seemed far from him. In No. 7 
he caused or permitted one Macfie to be held up to the 
penny coteries for “a poet of the future.” We complained 











somewhat bitterly of this outrage, and Mr. Nash fell into 
a violent rage. Once more we reasoned with him. His 
rage increased, and in his present penny number he falls 
to assuring us that we are “mean souls,” that we have “no 
sense of humour,” and that we are“ apprentice ” journalists. 
Well, well, well! “Our souls fortunately are not in Mr. 
Nash’s keeping; our sense of humour preserves us from 
the worship of Macfie and Nash; and we were esteemed 
poets and journalists who knew their business when Mr. 
Nash was in the bookselling trade and the anonymous 
section of his contributors were getting whippings at 
board schools. We hope that Mr. Nash’s sense of humour 
will permit him to recognise the true inwardness of these 
facts ; let him button his collar and take a drink of water 
and sit up and be good. 

And now to the point. The whole battery of the 
Literary Post's ninth number is brought to bear 
upon THe Acapemy’s dispositions towards poetry. In 
addition to the paragraph about our souls there is a leader 
in which we are asserted cheaply to have gibed about 
poetry, and on the leader page there is a letter in which 
we are told that while we “are often excellent critics of 
verse” we “are not infallible, especially on the technical 
side of poetry.” Here again we are face to face with the 
small retort of small and muddled minds. THe Avaprmy 
happens to be a journal which is written for the perusal 
of persons who are presumed to have some acquaintance 
with the first principles of poetry and criticism; hence 
it comes to pass that we do not, as a rule, occupy our 
space with explanations or discussions as to the nature 
of either poetry or criticism. But for the benefit of the 
Interary Post we shall indulge in two statements which 
are truisms to the informed, and will probably come in 
the light of dazzling and inspiring news to the Literary 
Post. And, first, poetry is a serious art; not only so, it 
is also the highest of the higher affairs of the intellect. 
Secondly, criticism is a serious, responsible, and honour- 
able business, and of vital importance to poetry and those 
affairs of the intellect which are based on poetry. If 
Mr. Nash will take these simple facts to his bosom his 
path may be made pleasanter and less ignominious. For 
clearly when he asserts, or permits his employees or 
correspondents to assert, that Tue Acapemy has gibed, 
cheaply or otherwise, at poetry he says what is not true, 
and when he suggests or permits it to be suggested that 
the criticisms in this paper are dictated by “meanness 
of soul,” spite, and so forth, he says equally something 
which is false. It is the common dull habit of belief 
that all verse is a subject for sneers and gibes, and that 
all criticism is the outcome of “friendliness” on the one 
hand or spite on the other. We are free to admit that since 
the literary journals and the literary columns of the daily 
journals have been degraded into so many puffing-grounds 
for publishers the common view is to be excused. But 
the fact, nevertheless, remains that there are journals in 
the world which have honest purposes in view, and are 
not to be influenced by other considerations than the best 
interests of literature. The Literary Post has already 
informed us in its own cold type that the journal which 
professes to be honest in its dealings as between the pub- 
lishers and the public invites “criticism.” And if this 
means anything at all, it means that in the opinion of 
the Literary Post it is foolish or ridiculous for a literary 
journal to be honest and sincere in its pronouncements. 
And here again we come upon a further clouded issue. 
We do not suppose for a moment that the Interary Post is 
wantonly and flagrantly venal or wantonly and flagrantly 
dishonest. The argument of the average editor with regard 
to reviews would appear to run more or less as follows: 
“The business of criticism is to praise. . All books should 
be praised or left alone, or, at worst, dismissed with non- 
committal words. Adverse criticism amounts to ‘attack,’ 
abuse, or, to use the Literary Post’s own word, ‘ hooli- 
ganism.’ It pleases nobody, least of all the publishers, and 
it should be eschewed.” It is held that there can be 
nothing dishonest in such an attitude. And our common 


editor would be right if his premises were right. His 
main premise, however—namely, that the critic should 
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praise where he can honestly praise, aud blame only with 
colourless, meaningless, and dubious phrases—is abso- 
lutely and hopelessly wrong. It is just as much the busi- 
ness of criticism to castigate, and to castigate soundly and 
with a will, that which is evil as it is the business of criti- 
cism to praise and proclaim, and keep on praising and pro- 
claiming, what is good. And, in any case, it is distinctly 
not the business of criticism to praise what is bad and 
magnify what is middling. When the Literary Post pro- 
claimed Macfie for “a poet of the future” it was praising 
with gross and scandalous hyperbole something which on 
the whole can at best be considered only middling. When 
we reproved the Literary Post for this piece of folly and 
critical dishonesty we did our plain duty, and we are not 
likely to repent it. Meanwhile the Literary Post has not 
a word to say for itself on this precise subject. It will 
not reiterate its assertion that Macfie is a fine poet 
and “a poet of the future.” It will not say that 
in writing as she did of Macfie, Lady Margaret 
Sackville proved herself to be a competent, discerning, 
or able critic. It will not assert that we were wrong 
about Macfie, and it is most careful not to produce—as 
we have invited it to produce—poems by Macfie which are 
good enough to justify Lady Margaret Sackville’s words 
and to confute our own criticism. The Literary Post pre- 
fers the gentle method of the uncritical, which is to assure 
your critic that he is a cheap giber, and that he has a 
mean soul and no sense of humour. The proper line for 
the Literary Post to have taken in this matter would have 
been the line of repentance and reform. Instead of which 
it proceeds to endeavour to prove to us that we are our- 
selves full of sin and guile, and that we “are not infallible, 
especially on the technical side.” We are told that on a 
certain date we printed “a poem of fourteen lines which 
might, perhaps, be mistaken for a sonnet,” and that we 
described it as a sonnet on a placard. Here is the poem : 


BEFORE DAY. 


Come in this hour to set my spirit free 

When earth is no more mine though night goes out, 
And stretching forth these arms I cannot be 

Lord of winged sunrise and dim Arcady ; 

When fieldward boys far off with clack and shout 
From orchards scare the birds in sudden rout, 


Acapemy’s notion of scansion, it is not difficult to imagine 
how horrified it would be at Milton’s 


‘With dart and javelin, stones, and sulphurous fire.” 
Or Tennyson’s 
‘Ruining along the illimitable inane.’ 
Or Lord Alfred Douglas’s 


‘Now have I known the uttermost rose of love.’” 


And the Literary Post winds up with the following piece of 
advice : — ~ 
The Academy’s critics would do well to enlarge their 
ideas of scansion by reading attentively Mr. T. 8. 
Omond’s valuable “Study of Metre,” especially 
Chapter V. They might then be less inclined to 
measure verse by their fingers. 


We will assume, out of pure deference to the Literary 

Post, that the published poetical writings of Lord Alfred 

Douglas and the published verse of the present writer are 
of so mean an order that it is right and proper to speak 
of us as persons who “ measure verse by their fingers.” We 
will assume that we never heard of Milton, and that we 
know nothing of Mr. Bridges, and that Mr. T. 8. Omond 
does not happen to be a contributor of ours. The Literary 
Post quite properly holds up Mr. Omond as an authority. 
We shall not communicate with him in respect to this 
matter, but if the Literary Post will obtain from Mr. 
Omond, who is a metrician of high distinction and a man of 
honour, a few lines in which Mr. Omond will say that in 
his opinion our criticism with respect to the line trans. 
lated from Baudelaire is not a reasonable criticism, an 

that the line translated from Baudelaire should be con- 
sidered technically on all fours with the lines from Miltor 
and Lord Alfred Douglas, we will confess ourselves wrong 
and fallible. Here is a chance for Mr. Nash to provide 
dust for us to bite. There can be no doubt in the world 
that in the line translated from Baudelaire either the word 
“cruel” is likely to be scanned as one syllable or the word 
“tormentor” is likely to be pronounced in an unusual way. 
The word “ cruel” is peculiarly susceptible of being treated 
as a monosyllable by careless versifiers. Milton would never 
have used “cruel tormentor” in this way; neither would 
Tennyson ; neither would Lord Alfred Douglas. A poet's 





Come ere my heart grows old, and full of doubt, 
In the still summer dawns I wait for thee. 
When the first lark goes up to look for day 

And morning glimmers out of dreams, come then, 
A shadow amid shadows; over gray 

Wide misty wealds to bring me on my way: 

For I am lone, a dweller among men, 

Hunger’d for what my heart shall never say. 


The heinousness of our offence in the matter of this 
Sonnet will be obvious to every right-minded penny 
person. The author, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, has written 
many sonnets, and he knows quite as much about the 


sonnet form as the Literary Post is likely to tell him. We | 


do not ourselves approve of departures from the set form 
of the octave of the Italian sonnet. But we are not dis- 
posed to ban the work of a poet of Mr. Sassoon’s parts 


because for once in a way he has chosen to vary the form | 
We were perfectly justified in describing | 


of an octave. 
the fourteen lines we have reproduced as a _ sonnet. 
Technically considered, it may not be a flawless sonnet, 
but it is a sonnet nevertheless, and a fine sonnet. What 
is more, we should like to wager that it will appeal for 
what it is worth to readers of sonnets and readers of 
English when the Literary Post is dead and forgotten. 
Our next frightful crime, according to the Literary Post, 
is that “some while ago in reviewing a volume of 
translations from Baudelaire,” we “took exception to the 
following line on the score of scansion :— 


‘By pleasure, cruel tormentor, goaded on.’” 


“It is suggested,” continues the Literary Post, “that the 
If this is the 


writer must regard cruel as a monosyllable. 


sense of humour prevents him from using any word in a 
| manner which suggests that he is troubled with a cockney 
| accent. One more point for the Literary Post and we have 
| finished. Our squalling contemporary assures us that we 
| are never weary of proclaiming our own merits as judges of 
| poetry; and also that its anonymous articles about poetry 
| are written by writers whose names would be well known 
| to the Acapemy. There is no reason in the world why we 
| should deny that we have merits as judges of poetry, though 
| we are not aware that we have been in the habit of pro- 
| claiming it. In any case, we are judges of poetry, and for 
| the past two or three years we have succeeded in providing 
| for our readers a great deal more poetry than the 

Atheneum, the Spectator, and the. Outlook put together, 
_ and the average excellence of ‘it is not denied even by the 
| carpers. As for the names of the Literary Post’s anonymous 
| contributors being familiar to the AcaDEMY, we know them 

by the work which appears without them, and so 
| far as we have been able to gather, there is not 
| a@ name among them which stands either for poetry or 
| eriticism outside the columns of the Literary Post. We 
have not produced this article in the way of unkindness 
to the Literary Post. Indeed, considered even from the 
most commercial point of view, we do the Literary Post 
an exceedingly good turn when we reason with it on high 
subjects at all. We do not demand that the Literary Post 
should debase itself at our feet, but we do demand that if 
it is going to put up the title “Literary” and discuss 
poetry in large type, it should display some little know- 
ledge of literary matters and refrain from puffing and 
belauding and bepraising the palpably indifferent. “Such 


love we bear unto this holy skill.” 
T. W. H. Crostanp. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN.” 
AUTHOR © 


As a rule, a distinct line of separation is drawn between 
a celebrated author’s supposedly serious “ works” and his 
private journals and letters. It is assumed that only what 
has been written for publication can be “literature,” and 
it is very frequently objected that letters and other private 
‘records and confessions should not be published under 
any circumstances. Where there is any prudent or per- 
sonal reason for withholding such materials, or direct 
prohibition. by the author of their publication, - these 
doubts are not unreasonable; but the more general dis- 
tinction between letters and journals -and what is accepted 
as literature arises more-.commonly from ‘a misunder- 
standing of the quality which makes literature. It is not 


‘that which a man of genius addresses consciously ‘to the 


‘public which constitutes in its truest sense literature, 
but much- more truly that which he or any man writes 
down for himself. Perhaps in all writing which deserves 
the name of literature it will be found that the author 
wrote not to publish himself to his acquaintance, but to 
withdraw and conceal himself: from them. His best 
‘writing was his privacy, his library, not his pulpit. Even 
Montaigne and Rousseau, when the matter is well under- 
stood, also come within this rule. The writer of genius 
does not write for the reader’s pleasure, but for his own. 
There is, in fact, a paradox in the psychology of the 
relation between reader and writer. The reader in effect 
only reads over the writer’s shoulder. Perhaps no book 
of human interest was ever read as it should be read, unless 
the reader had an uneasy sense of doing something for- 
bidden, or of looking into the pages of some other person’s 
private journals; an uneasiness which is not dissipated 
by the knowledge that the author by publication has given 
him permission to read them. This privilege does not, 
he feels, give him perfect right. If books were to be 
had only in their authors’ MSS. this would be more 
easily understood. The reader is apt to forget in the 
printed type that a book is essentially but a written 
document, and does not think of the MS., of which it 
is only a mechanical copy. In type a book loses some- 
thing of its essential character, and there is in literature 
as in painting, with a slight difference, only one original 
work. It may even be questioned whimsically whether 
any writer should take the public into his confidence, and 
whether the pleasure of reading is not in some degree 
illegitimate and parasitical. If the emotion excited by a 
masterpiece of literature may be put into words, would 
not these be, “Oh, that I had written this book!” The 
reader experiences a sense of frustration because he has 
not himself written the admirable thoughts he encounters. 
They seem to him as much, or more, his own, as Emer- 
son said, than the author’s. And the reason for such an 
illusion is this: The author wrote not for the reader, but 
from necessity, or for himself. And the author who exists 
in every reader is simultaneously awakened and unsatis- 
fied. He feels as might the poor parents of a child when 
their infant, having been reared by well-to-do distant 
relatives, at last returns to them half a stranger to their 
home and hearth. There is verily an author in every 
reader. “Add a little of that quality by which a youth 
reads,” says Emerson, “and he will seize his pen and 
write.” And Benedetto Croce, in his “ Philosophy of 
“Esthetics,” contends that every man is in essentjals an 
artist. 
’ Very curious, therefore, is this relation of reader and 
writer when it is examined closely. It is in one respect 
not unlike that of two players in a game of chess, and 
each party plays not for his opponent but for himself. 
They are at once independent and interdependent. The 
best book is not that which, in Elia’s words, “ thinks 
for us,” but that which liberates and stimulates the reader’s 
‘own thought. And this brings us back to the original 
proposition that the writer of genius writes essentially 
only for his. own satisfaction. His need is that of ex- 








pression, and he will and must write.even if he is not 
read. But, nevértheless, he knows curiously that.one. day 
he will be, he must be, read because, he writes. from such 
a necessity. He feels, if the text may be borrowed for 
the present purpose, that. what he writes in. his. secret 
chamber will one day be shouted from the housetop. But 
that does not matter; and, paradoxically, his. desire 
to be read is only to complete his’ self-expression—and 
expression implies relation. Without the reader he can 
express nothing—like the chess-player without an 
opponent. Hence, as Southey, said, probably no man 
ever had a gift without an eager impulse also to com- 
municate it. And this is the paradox of the author’s 
situation. ak atid - 

From this line. of reasoning it will follow that all 


literature, being a private record of experience more or 


less in cipher, is necessarily in some degree obscure, how- 
ever certain we may feel that we understand it. A 
work of art is understood only by a kind of coincidence 
of experience or - accident. ssentially it was executed 
only for the artist’s own satisfaction, unconscious of the 
effect objectively as witnessed by critics and other ob- 
servers. Otherwise it is hard to see or surmise what object 
there can be in any kind of art work, whether in music, 
painting, or writing. It is perhaps a wonder under such 
circumstances, not that poetry, for example, is so little 
read, but that it has so many readers, and that so many 
intelligent men and women can see the reason of what a 
poet has written for his. own purposes, from his own 
necessity. It is only when his experiences, perceptions, 
and emotions are in varying degrees common to many 
that a poet is ever widely read. His verse is understood, 
not by itself, but because it describes or suggests by 
signs what others, too, have experienced more or less 
vividly, and are thus able to understand. 

The proposition of this paper simplified is finally that 
every book which has the quality of life is really a more 
or less indirect journal, and that all writing, whether 
it be in journals or letters, may be literature if the 
writer have the quality which makes literature. In “The 
Autobiography,” a book just recently published, Mrs. 
Anna Robeson Burr makes a study of two hundred and 
sixty more or less famous autobiographies which belong 
to the same class of literature as journals or corre- 
spondence. And some of the most famous of them were 
written in this form. It is really astonishing how many 


‘people have attained admission to the House of Fame 


by what has been called the back door of a diary. It 
was a belief of Coleridge, echoed by Hazlitt, that every 
man could write at least one book. But one might go 
further and say that every man not only could (if he 
knew exactly what was required) but ought to learn to 
write himself down as he learns to read; that he ought 
to write not a book, but Ais book. What are, in fact, all 
the best books but records self-kept of individual minds? 
In Montaigne’s Essays we have his book, in Emerson’s 
Essays his book, in Elia’s Essays fis book, in 
Rousseau’s Confessions his book, in Amiel’s Journal 
his book, and even though a man writes a score of works 
they are all intrinsically of one quality or facets of a 
single mind, and, in effect, he writes but one his book. 

And, likewise, every book which is a book is somebody’s 
book, whether it be philosophy, poetry, autobiography, 
or fiction. And every man, perhaps, ought to keep upon 
his library shelves his own book, for it is this alone 
which gives other books any vital meaning. Writing 
or “expression” ought to be taught and cultivated, like 
reading or drawing. A boy should be taught to read and 
write together. Writing teaches thinking. Amiel con- 
fesses that he wrote to think, as well as thought in order 
to write, and, as a general rule, more ought to be written 
and less published and read. ‘It is not an insignificant 
fact that so many famous men of letters have, like Emer- 
son—whose “ Journals” as a young man have been issued 
during the past few weeks—learned the art of writing 
in such a manner. The past year has been markéd by 


the appearance of several journals of notable men, 
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including those of Thoreau, as well as a fair number 
of volumes of the letters of poets and other eminent: 
writers. And even apart from the genius of their authors, 
(although there is no reason why this should be forgotten,) 
these disjecta membra of distinguished minds have value 
in a true sense as literature and often supplement sur- 
reptitiously, much as an actual portrait does, according 
to Carlyle, our knowledge of these writers. Thoreau him- 
self says in one of his “ Journals,” “I do not know but 
thoughts written down thus in a journal might be printed 
in the same form with greater advantage than if the related 
ones wére all brought together into separate essays. They 
are now allied to life and are seen by the reader not to 
be far-fetched. It is more simple, less artful. Mere 
facts and names communicate more than we suspect. 
.. . Perhaps I'can never find so good a setting for my 
thoughts as I shall thus have taken them out of.” And 
the same defence might be offered for publication of the 
private records and correspondence of all original minds 
where there is no prohibition, that they are “ more simple, 
less artful.” We have a much greater assurance that 
these thoughts and confessions are bond fide. We see 
them, in fact, objectively, and, therefore, more truly. 

. The curiosity to read such writing is not a mere idle and 
impertinent impulse, but is rooted in the deeper instincts 
of human nature. It is this quality of artlessness, naiveté, 
and unconsciousness which places the diaries of Pepys 
upon a literary plane, and which makes almost any 
journal interesting. Here in a letter or diary entry may 
be found perhaps that very confirmation, intangible and 
curious, which the reader had always desired without 
quite knowing what he missed; some personal weakness, 
trait, or confession, which makes him more human, and 
gives a clue to the whole character. It is precisely this 
playful, familiar freedom which makes the essays of 
Elia and Montaigne, to name two instances only, so 
popular and permanent. The essays are interesting, just 
inasmuch as the reader is treated like a confidential 
friend or correspondent, or perhaps another self. It is 
the same quality which, both expressed and concealed 
by art, makes for sll permanence in literature. For in 
ietter-writing to a friend a man writes more than at any 
other time to please himself. It is only as a means of 
communication between a man and himself that a book 
has any right to exist. It is as an aid to expression, and 
as expression itself that it has any significance; and, 
just as all literature is only expression, it is also true that 
all true expression is literature. Letters and journals, 
therefore, should rank as a department of literature quite 


the season of her, and our, discontent. 








| of things. 


as definitely as essays, fiction, or poetry. There are cer- | 


tain things which can be said by these means which can- 


| is the fashion so to do—no more. 


not be said quite so well in any other way: ephemere | 
of thought, wit, and fancy, which would never have | 


occurred in the composition of a set essay intended for 
a review. In short, here, the fancy, the affections, all the 
faculties, have freer play. Many a writer catches happily 
in a letter to a friend something which has always escaped 
him in his hours of application. Emerson has himself 
remarked this phenomenon. “The scholar sits down to 
write, and all his vears of meditation do not furnish him 
with one good thought or happy expression; but it is 
necessary to write a letter to a friend, and forthwith troops 
of gentle thoughts invest themselves on every hand with 
chosen words.” F. H. M. 





WANTED: A_ LYRIST 


Dozs not Nature owe us a debt that is long over-due! 
Those persons who are interested in the well-being of 
lyrics, which are at once songs and poetry, must answer: 
Yes. In matters literary there appears to be some promise 
of a revival in poetry; at least, there are efforts that way. 
But it remains to be seen whether or not this is a plant 
that can be forced artificially, or whether it must spring 


stances. Ifthe former should prove to be the truth, then 
it may tend to*the settling of this unpaid debt—that lyrist 
of the heart rather than of the mind, for whom we now 
stand waiting, cheerless in a night of sorrowful dearth, 
may take his courage in his hands, ignore the bigots of this 
iron time, and come forth to write his individual page in 
our literary history. To us, poor beings with a mere hand’s 
breadth of sight, and not always even that much, Nature 
seems to be a most fickle jade, ever flitting from one irre- 
levant piece of work to another that is equally as far from 
what she ought to be doing. On one age she pours down 
a sort of meteor-shower of geniuses, illuminating and glit- 
tering through the universe of thought—intellectual 
diamonds of the greatest brilliance and of every shade of 
light, from the somewhat morbid and slumbrous yellow to 
the clear-cut flashing fire of the steely blue. Then comes 
To change the 
metaphor, she has done her broad-cast sowing in so liberal 
a manner that before half the ground is covered her stock 
lof seed is gone; and she—who may not go back—must go 
on, empty-handed, to the next wayside store of seed. By 
the absence of stars—those diamonds—we become accus- 
tomed to travelling in the dark; by the lack of flowers on 
the way we grow to be heedless of beauties for which we 
have no real native liking. So to the too much considered 
“man in the street,” poetry has about the same relation 
as Venus has to Giles and his well-trimmed barn lantern on 
a dirty night. To the journalist of everyday make (in a 
‘day when mere dry training has so often to fill the place 
of natural aptitude), it is the irritating answer of Hamlet 
to Polonius, when the old counsellor asks: “What do 
you read, my lord ?”—merely the river-bank primrose, 
which, to him, can never be more than a wayside flower 
usurping the place of a herb that would make him a 
drink or an ointment. But to literature it is what that 
yellow flower is to its stalk; what the herb would be to 
its earth, if he left it alone; what the planet is, to us, 
amongst its sister-stars. 

Poetry, whether of the deeply philosophic, the spacious 
epic, the grandly odic, or the beautiful metaphor-lyrical, 
is no more for the “man in the street” or the average 
journalist (because it is for the former that the latter 
caters, they being two of a kind) than fine lace and delicate 
tints are for the coster-girl and her charing mother, or 
plover pasties and meringues are for the navvy. Such 
persons are but parts of the cosmic whole, the rocky or 
sandy strata on which lies the loam of praduce in this. 
As such they do their proper share in the general order 
But they neither fill our libraries nor our 
galleries; they may take a peep now and then, because it 
Why, then, should the 
books, the pictures, the statuary, which we have to hand 
down to those who come after us, be made for them? 


| Should we go short of the delicacies of the feast because 


scullions and stablemen need a coarser fare? Is commer- 
cialism always to throw its black, sinister bar across our 
intellectual escutcheon!—thus making mockery of the 
dead, to those who will look back and say: “They wasted 
our birthright for the pampering of their bodies, and left 
us barren moorlands for our heritage.” Is it not time that 
we really did turn again seriously to that which has ever 
been the ground-spring of literatures, was the origin of 
history and the bearer-of tradition? Some persons will 
reply that poets, great and small, are not made. But it 


_ is true only in that a poet is not made in the germ—if one 


may put it so. Nor does Nature give us a cut diamond. 


| The gem, whether from the mind or the earth, must pass 


from the open soil and other conditions of natural circum- | planets that. will: never shine beyond the envelopes, of 


through the stages of cutting and polishing, or it remains 
comparatively worthless. And would there be workshops 
for the finishing of these scintillating pieces of carbon if 
there was no market for them? That question applies 
equally to lyrics of high order. In the earth to-day there 
are many jewels lying useless for lack of discovery and 
finish. In the mountain-side caverns of Mind lie other 
gems, which need only to be brought forth and polished. 
In the azure firmament of high feeling hide beautiful 
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their own seclusion unless they are encouraged out and 
given opportunities to make the best of their lights, 
because the times are utterly out of joint for them. The 
rampant commercialism of to-day has set publishers 
against new poetry; and those amongst them—possibly a 
small percentage—who know what poetry is, think too 
much of that “ man in the street” and their own monetary 
returns. Poetry, upless it be a more purple expression 
of the “fleshly school,” does not give an aldermanic bulk 
to a lean-cheeked banking account. Hence it must go by 
the board, in the interests of that trinity of degeneration 
—Opulence, Selfishness, and Ignorance. Instead of the 
old-time critic-publisher, who had an interest in the well- 
being of literature, we have the trader seeking wealth and 
highly paying mediocre bagmen in brains to help him. 
It is only a few of them who have literary advisers to 
whose opinions they pay any regard. The others are 
merely “business” men, who make their own selections 
and have only “business” ideas to guide them. These 
are the men who have done, are doing, such deep-seated 
harm to literature. They are the sole cause of this 
teeming mass of mediocrity in book form; one incon- 
testible proof of this is the extent to which cheap better 
books and old masterpieces are selling. 

Wherever prose-writing has grown to be great, poetry 
has been greater—the fine network architecture of such 
cathedrals as that of Antwerp must ever top the body of 
the structure. Take it away, and the edifice of words will 
at once become a barrack-building devoid of all orna- 
ment. In the times gone by there were odd ones, from 
Sidney onwards, who ‘held that poetry did not depend on 
the absolutely correct measurement of verbal feet; to-day 
we are generally of that opinion. We see that poetry lies 
in the idea, not in the beaten-out line. These are plain 
facts; hence verse is not thought of in this article. With- 
out an individual note verse is in a worse condition than 
mediocre prose; it must contain something new, or it 
merely irritates, whilst the other may amuse. In addition 
to the purely commercial publisher, the general bigots 
of this iron time, and the frightful “economics” that 
screech for attention in such a day of transition as this 
is, the yoke of the damned has been helped on to the 
neck of poetry by the makers of “ verses ”—persons who, 
as the average girl has learnt at school how “to do a 
little painting,” have acquired the “knack” of writing the 
obvious in fairly correct grammar and rhythm, and from 
one to two degrees above platitude. Perhaps we should 
say, for the sake of clearness, that the outer confines of 
poetry lie ten degrees beyond those of such verse.. These 
buyers—in the sense that they have paid for the marketing 
of their own small wares—of watery notices in newspapers, 
itchers for the talk of a passing hour in their own circles, 
have barely a nodding acquaintance with any one of 
Mnemosyne’s daughters. In the sea of thought, philo- 
sophy is a depth they cannot sound. Between them and 
the scintillating realm of imagery there towers a blank 
wall that is insurmountable, except to the eagle-mind. To 
them, allegory is an unknown or an inaccessible province. 
Romancers they are not. Lyrical sweetness, blended with 
so much unaffected humanity that it does not cloy, is 
beyond them ; and they inadvertently remind one that they 
would be most parochially ashamed of any individuality 
of mere tone. While posing as lyrists, they are not even 
acolytes of the temple. Yet in lyrical poetry, more than 
in any other form of art, it is only the distinctively indi- 
vidual that can outlive its period of review. It is the 
personal cry, in a note that is somewhat, if not entirely, 
new, for which we ask; this alone is the badge and title- 
deed of the true poetic lyrist; it is to this that every 
cultured nation owes its thanks for the verbal melody 
which keeps its vitality from generation to generation. 
Take the distinctive personality—the mind-attitude and the 
ego—from Heine, Béranger, Burns, Moore, and the most 
prominent of our Elizabethan lyrists, and what is there 
left? In each case some aptly incidental observations on 
life generally, a little inevitable first-hand philosophy, 
correct metre, passion or tenderness, and that old answer 





of the moody Dane’s—‘“ Words, words, words.” Here one 
comes to the query: Are the times ripe for another true. 
lyrist? On one count, that of dearth, they surely are. 
Will debtor Nature take this opportunity, then, this hour 
of promised revival, to give us one? Not the writer of 
mere “songs” concerning vague “thou’s” and “ TI’s,” andi 
having no distinguishing trait beyond that of common 
feeling; but one whose work will stand the test of the 
critical crucible, whether as poetry or as poner none 
poems “gushed from the heart” and well-nigh sing of 
themselves; whose language is simple, yet contains am 
imagery that is bold and apt, and who stamps all his work 
with a new and individual temperament. Such is the 
singer for whom we look; one to give us that rarity, 
polished lines on a basis of high feeling and poetry, and 
having on their face the winning charm of spontaneity. 
Such a one Nature owes us, has owed us long, must surely 
pay us soon; and maybe this new movement will put the 
house in order for his coming. Ss mw A 





THE CHAP-BOOKS AND BROAD- 
SIDES IN THE LIBRARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For over thirty years there has reposed on the shelves. 
of the library of Harvard University—one of the finest 
and one of the most inadequately housed working libraries. 
in the world—a collection of fifty-five volumes containing 
over one thousand examples of the chap-book literature 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This collec- 
tion was long supposed to have been made by the elder 
Boswell, but close examination revealed the fact that it 
contained chap-books of a later date than that of his death,, 
and it is more than probable that it was formed by his 
sons James and Sir Alexander Boswell. It was not until 
a quarter of a century later that the actual collection 
made by James Boswell the elder was acquired by the 
library and placed by its side. It is in three volumes, 
and contains 83 chap-books, printed in London and Bel- 
fast. On the fly-leaf is this note in Boswell’s own hand- 
writing :— 

“James Boswell, Inner Temple, 1763. 

“Having when a boy been much entertained with Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer and such little story-books, I have always. 
retained a kind of affection for them, as they recall my 
early days. I went to the printing-office in Bow Church- 
yard and bought this collection, and had it bound up with 
the Title of Curious Productions. I shall certainly, some 
time or other, write a little story-book in the stile of these. 
It will not be a very easy task for me; it will require 
much nature and simplicity, and a great acquaintance 
with the humours and the traditions of the English com- 
mon people. I shall be happy to succeed, for He who: 
pleases the children will be remembered with pleasure by 
the men.” 

The collection of chap-books and broadsides, of which 
these 58 volumes may be considered the nucleus, owes its: 
existence to the interest in popular literature of the late 
Professor Francis James Child, who found in these pub- 
lications much of the material which he incorporated in his 
“ English and Scottish Popular Ballads.” There are in all 
115 volumes of collections of chap-books and broadsides, 
many of which have also interesting personal associations. 
The oldest was given to the library in 1768 by Thomas 
Hollis, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. Joseph Ritson’s two col- 
lections are here, as is also one by James Maidment; others: 
belonged to Bishop Percy, W. J. Thoms, Professor Henry 
W. Towey, Charles Kilpatrick Sharpe, and others come 
from the Heber Library and the Gibson-Craig collection, 
the William A. Whitmore and the William R. Alger 
iibraries. Besides these original collections, the Harvard 


Library possesses copies of all the important reprints of 
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chap-books, such as those of Ashton, Cheap, Cranhall, 
Cunningham, Graham, Federer, etc., as well as a number 
of examples of Swedish, Danish, Dutch, German, Italian, 
and Spanish chap-books. Though not so rich in examples 
of the earlier English chap-books printed in black-letter 
as the British Muséum, the Harvard collection of originals 
and reprints may be looked upon as more thoroughly re- 
presentative of that curious and interesting phase of book- 
making and of book-selling which has long’ since vanished 
than any other. Indeed, its more than 2,500 original 
seventeenth and eighteenth century chap-books, and nearly 
as many later reprints; may be said to cover the field as 
nearly as we can hope to find it covered. Moreover, the 
condition of a large percentage of the originals is perfect, 
and numbers are as fresh as when they came from the 
hands of the printer. For all these years, however, this 
rich and unique collection has been practically useless for 
the want of a catalogue. “Their great number,” says Mr. 
W. C. Lane, the librarian, “has prevented their being 
taken up in the ordinary course of work; moreover, a 
record on cards is unsatisfactory for fugitive pamphlets of 
this kind, generally anonymous and frequently issued 
under varying, but closely similar titles. For such pub- 
lications the printed page offers a better means of descrip- 
tion.” 

In 1899, when the present writer was preparing the 
materials for an article on “The History of Children’s 
Books in New England” for the New England Magazine, 
he searched through the whole collection, and in 
his paper forcibly called attention to the need of a cata- 
logue. This led to his being invited to prepare one, and 
so far as the chap-books are concerned, the catalogue before 
us, which has just appeared, is mainly the result of his 
labours. Mr. Tillinghast, the assistant librarian, is chiefly 
responsible for the classification of titles, for the catalogu- 
ing of the broadsides and of many of the more recently 
acquired chap-books, and for a careful revision and inspec- 
tion of the whole manuscript as well as for reading the 
proof of a large part of the catalogue and of the whole of 
the indexes. Professor G. L. Kittredge has read the whole 
catalogue in proof, and has made many valuable references 
and suggestions. The result is a catalogue which is not 
only valuable to the student, but possesses also, by reason 


of the character of the works described, and the 
copious and scholarly annotations, the merit, rare 
in catalogues, of being readable as well. The 


character and scope of this collection may be best 
indicated by an enumeration of the subjects of the various 
groups into which it has seemed best to arrange the titles 
in this Catalogue. They are as follows:—Religious and 
Moral: Sunday Reading; Cheap Repository Tracts; 
Household Manuals; Historical, Political, and Bio- 
graphical ; Geographical Description and Local History ; 
Travel and Adventure; Odd Characters and Strange 
Events; Prose Fiction; Legendary Romances, Fairy 
Stories, and Folk Tales in Prose; Dramatic; Metrical 
Tales and other Verse; Song Books, Jest Books, Humor- 
ous Fiction, Riddles, etc.; Humorous Metrical Tales, 
etc.; Dream Books, Fortune Telling, and Legerdemain ; 
Demonology and. Witchcraft; Prophecies; Crime and 
Criminals: Collections; Crime and Criminals: Trials; 
Crime and Criminals: Executions; Crime and Criminals: 
Dreadful Warnings; Crime and Criminals: Individual 
Criminals, and Persons Accused of Crime; Miscellaneous, 
including Gocial Satire, Chap-books on Matrimony, 
Manners and Customs, Proverbs, etc. 

The word chap-book appears to have been coined about 
1824, when it was first applied by bookmen and book- 
collectors to the popular literature circulated for centuries 
by itinerant dealers called chap-men—a name which obvi- 
ously comes from the old word ceapian, to buy or to sell— 
(compare the German Kauffmann and the Flemish Koop- 
man)—a word which is enshrined in Cheapside and East- 
cheap, where once the great buying and selling of London 
City was done. These. chapmen travelled -all over - the 


kingdom, visiting every.town and hamlet; a considerable 
number of these little books, besides bundles of broadside 








ballads, could easily be carried in their packs, and com- 
manded a ready sale. The chapmen thus became the pur- 
veyors of literature to the common people before libraries, 
book stores, easy means of communication, and modern 
methods of publication had made cheap books of a better 
grade accessible. They did their work effectively, and 
libraries and library commissions at the present day, in 
sending out travelling libraries, are beginning to adapt the 
chapmen’s methods to their own ends. Many of our 
readers may recall that a full-length portrait of a chap- 
man may be found in the characte of Autolycus in “ The 
Winter's Tale.” 

These chap-books for the most part consisted of 8, 12, 
16, or 24 pages, sometimes as many as 32 pages, but rarely 
more, printed in what used to be called 12mo or 16mo 
size, folded, unstitched, and uncut, and without a cover, 
They were printed in the crudest fashion, on coarse flimsy 
paper, which has proved, however, far more durable than 
our modern wood-pulp production, and they were siill 
more crudely illustrated, the illustrations being made to 
do duty over and over again in different books, and often 
with strange and incongruous effects. For example, the 
same old woodcut serves in one book for a dance of devils 
around a wicked cobbler, and in another for the angels 
watching over a repentant sinner! Sometimes a publisher 
would announce that the “cuts are well and _ truly 
adapted to each story,” but his ideas of adapta- 
bility were very similar to those of his competitors. 
These little books were among the earliest productions of 
the printing-press ir London, and as there were no copy- 
right laws before the days of Queen Anne, they were soon 
reprinted in large numbers in nearly all the important 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, where their 
manufacture often became an industry of considerable 
importance. Some idea of its widespread nature may be 
gathered from the index of publishers, printers, and book- 
sellers which the compilers have placed at the end of 
this catalogue. 

Popular pamphlets of this kind, produced in the manner 
described, were naturally thumbed until they were 
destroyed, and dften enjoyed but a brief life. Hence their 
extreme scarcity. Sir Walter Scott said of them that, 
“once sold at the low and easy price of one-halfpenny, 
[they] are now cheaply purchased at their weight in gold.” 
The more coarse and objectionable of them were the first 
to disappear, under the influence of the later eighteenth 
century enlightenment, and the last to vanish were the 
fairy tales, legends, romances, and stories which the 
children loved. They were printed in chap-book form 
until the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and copies 
of some of the chap-books printed in Banbury—about the 
last town to discontinue the industry—may yet be found 
in some of the remoter villages of England. 

Upon the value of these chap-books to the student of 
past times as revealing the tastes, tendencies, manners, 
and customs of the common folk of England, and as 
shedding light upon their social and moral conditions, it 
is scarcely necessary to enlarge. Not only did they pre- 
serve the legends, romances, fairy tales, superstitions, 
songs and ballads, jests and anecdotes, handed down by 
oral tradition from before the invention of printing, but all 
things which men say, or do, or think, or dream, were 
touched upon in these little books and broadsides, which 
for nearly four centuries represented the literature of the 
vast majority of the people of England. C. W. 





POE AND OTHER POETS 


The criticisms oftenest, and perhaps with greatest sem- 
blance of justice, urged against the poetry of Edgar Allan Poe 
are two—namely, that his entire poetic output is so small, and 
that whatever excellence his work possesses is almost wholly 
that of outward form. Poe, his critics declare in effect, really had 
nothing of serious import to say, but said it well, sometimes 
even, as has been reluctantly confessed by his chiefest censors, 


: Marvellously well. But, after all, the man meant nothing, 
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say they; and if he had genius, that much disputed and abused 
gift, it was a genius for virtuosity alone. He was, in their 
view, little more than a juggler with words, albeit the greatest 
of his kind; and for critics of this class, both at home and 
abroad, Poe seems to be still and only what Emerson declared 
him. The first of these criticisms, on a superficial inspection, 
appears to be justified. Poe did produce comparatively little 
verse, his entire poetical output, including all his boyish effu- 
sions, comprising only about forty-five titles; and even Keats, 
dead in his youth, has more than three times as many. And 
yet, if anthologies are of value, the relative worth of Poe’s 
verse, when compared with its bulk, makes rather a remarkable 
showing. To take, for instance, the first compilation that 
comes to hand, here is the “Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics,’ by Knowles, with nine of Poe’s poems, eight of Long- 
fellow’s, and three of Emerson’s. Stedman’s “American 
Anthology,” a well-known work, has twelve of Poe’s poems. 
twenty-five of Longfellow’s, twenty-one each of Emerson’s and 
Whittier’s, and seventeen of Holmes’s. Emerson was, possibly, 
the least voluminous of this group, except Poe; but even 
Emerson far exceeded Poe in the number of poems that bear his 
name, and Longfellow has too many titles to count. The same 
proportion is to be seen also in “ Warner’s Library of Litera- 
ture.’’ In this work, Poe has eight titles in verse, Emerson 
nine, Whittier nineteen, and Longfellow thirty-six. Even when 
measured with the English poets, the relative amount of Poe’s 
work worth quoting, as compared with his entire production, 
is noticeable. In the “Library of Literature,’’ out of one 
hundred and fifty titles in his collected poems, Keats has but 
eleven here, Coleridge the same number out of one hundred 
and twenty, while Tennyson has but eighteen, and out of the 
crowded pages of Wordsworth but twenty-four poems are repro- 
duced. True it is that other verse, perhaps of equal merit. 
could have been culled from these poets, or from the last two, 
at least, and no such thing is possible in the case of Poe. 
And yet, when every just deduction is made, these figures seem 
to show that, scanty as his product was, the poetry of Poe has, 
in proportion to its mass, more of the fine gold of verse than 
is to be found in the wide labours of many a happier bard. 
But, add the critics in opposition, what is left of Poe’s work 
is singularly, superlatively bad. That is a pre-eminence we are 
loath to admit. To say nothing of the deft commonplaces of 
Longfellow, gentlest of men and most ladylike of poets, Emer- 
son’s rough-hewn strength may have been incapable of the melli- 
fluous tenuosity of some of Poe’s verse; but just as surely is 
Poe guiltless of the oracular absurdity of a thing like 
“Brahma.” It is difficult to imagine the author of “Israfel” 
writing nursery-rhymes at all; and certainly he has given us 
none like those, immortal by the price paid for them, 
beginning :— 


“What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day?”’ 


or these :— 


“Stand back, or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye ;” 


and, finally, Poe indited no poem to “A Darling Room,” 


——“A little room so exquisite 
With two such couches soft and white.” 


These gems adorn no less a page than Tennyson’s; and also 
to Tennyson, the most consummate artificer that ever linked 
our English syllables into song, is to be credited the stutter- 
ing cacophony of the “Second Owl Song ’’ :— 


“Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit ar 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-o.”’ 


Moreover, it is Tennyson who does for Wordsworth the same 
unwelcome service we do here for him, as, in truth, he might 
with equal ease have done ior every English poet from Shakes- 
peare down, and with that mighty name still at the head of 
the list. Something like this, indeed, has already been done, 
although rather in the severer domain of morals, by Sidney 
Lanier, in his too-little known poem, “The Crystal.’’ But the 
world of books is still waiting for a new anthology, to be 
gathered by some keen-minded commercialist, more covetous of 
gain than of fame, and entitled somewhat thus :—“ Bad Poetry 
by Great Poets.’’ It will be no little book, be sure, this new 


“Index Censorious”; and there is small danger of Poe’s 
having in it the most conspicuous place. 

A second, and much graver, censure has been levelled at Poe. 
It is that which denies him any excellence beyond a mere techni- 





cal dexterity in the tic art; and it is that we wish now to 
consider. tt is to i, centage at the outset that if this criti- 
cism be allowed as a sufficient description of our poet, it im- 
ses upon the critics themselves a more difficult problem than 
sever yet afflicted the admirers of Poe. How, in that case, 
are. we to account for the popolarity of this man, not among 
the people only, but among scholars and critics as well? - When 
did any mere juggler with his trumpery tricks come so far on 
the road to immortality? ‘True, it may be early yet to predict 
immortality of Poe. But he is dead sixty years now, and still, 
new lives of him, and new and costly editions of his works 
continue to appear; translations of them are made into various 
tongues ; and among the three great races of the world, two of 
them of alien speech, Poe’s name is more widely known, and his 
work more keenly discussed to-day than was ever the case during 
hig short and troubled life. Indeed, as any acute observer has 
perceived, there has long been a Poe cult on both sides of the 
sea, and that, too, both in prose and in verse, a thing true of 
no other American writer, with the possible exception of Whit 
man, and true of him only in verse, and in far less degree. 
Is this, then, the “jingle man’’? And can the great world of 
letters be so thoroughly and so long befooled? If Poe be not 
the genius his admirers think him, he must be something more. 
One thing that bears on Poe’s alleged virtuosity has never, in 
our judgment, been sufficiently considered. It is the fact that, 
rhaps to a greater degree than any other modern writer, 
oe has suffered from the elocutionists. This is for two reasons. 
One is that certain of his “gprs lend themselves apparently 
with unusual readiness to the reciter’s art—if it is an art— 
and are, therefore, oftener heard than other men’s work. The 
second reason grows out of this. As these ms are those 
oftenest heard on the parlour stage, it comes about that people 
unconsciously associate with the text the tricks and manners 
of the elocutionist, until one is tempted to declare it an injury 
to the author and the audience alike to hear “The Raven” 
read aloud. Even when there are no mouthings, satiety of 
rhyme, however skilfully the rhyme may have been constructed, 
comes quickly to the bodily ear; while the mind of the quiet 
reader, apprehending the measured cadences partly by the spiri- 
tual sense, is far less quickly cloyed. It is a poet, himself 
immortal for his melody, who declares : — 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.”’ 


Indeed, heretical as it may seem, it is much to be doubted if 
it is an unmixed delight to hear the best verse read aloud even by 
its author. The booming chant, for instance, in which Tenny- 
son used to declaim his own poetry, must have fixed its meaning 
in his hearer’s memory, to his gain, no doubt, but assuredly 
somewhat also to his loss. For, be it said, there are some things 
we do not want fixed. The very soul of poetry, of music, of 
any art, is its suggestiveness, its haunting glimpse and promise 
of an unhorizoned possible, rather than of the actual; and 
this is the vision that every man, like Job of old, longs to see, 
“for himself, and his own eyes behold, and not another.’’ For 
this reason the true poet at his best is chiefly a guide, or a 
gate-keeper, rather than an interpreter. He does not stand on 
lonely peaks remote, to our unaided strength as inaccessible as 
heaven, and from that envied height tell us what wondrous 
things he sees. Rather his genius leads and helps our clumsier 
souls to his view-point; and when once we come thither, we 
do our own seeing. Surely he is not yet ready for heaven who, 
even when brought inside the gates, must -_ his angel guide 
what is to be done next. And yet, despite the ravages wrought 
by the various “ renditions ’’ we have heard, “The Raven” and 
“The Bells’’ remain great poems still; and their melancholy 
music, if it be not the best of Poe’s making, is to be reckoned 
with in any serious consideration of American verse. There 
may be somewhat too much of “The Raven,”’ if the ear alone is 
to judge, as has already been implied; and, whether or not we 
are to give full credence to Poe’s account of its making, it would 
have been perhaps a greater poem if it had been less artfully 
handled. Nevertheless, taking it as it stands, if the whole 
world of letters were called upon to name the greatest American 
poem, “The Raven,” rightly or wrongly, would be the fore- 
most, and probably the chosen candidate for the place. 

‘The fame of other of Poe’s verse, while perhaps scarcely so 
widespread, rests upon a securer, and, after all, a more artistic 
foundation. Every member of the group of noems generally 
mentioned in any discussion of his work, makes its own claim to 
favour. Men may still dispute the relative importance of this 
claim; but that it is both distinct and unique is not to be 
denied. Name over this little group, “Israfel,” “To Helen,’ 
“To One in Paradise,” “ Annabel Lee,” “The Sleeper,” “The 
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Haunted Palace,’ “For Annie,” “Lenore,” and “Ulalume,”’ 
arid in each of them a note is struc® more unique, more keenly 
individual, than is to be heard in the work of any other 
American. poet.; a note that even among English poets has its 
counterpart in Coleridge alone. This fact is emphasised 
because of the singular dissociation of Poe’s muse from all 
surroundings. Not this side of the Greeks themselves has 
any poet been so strangely innocent of provincial mark or any 
purely local appeal, as was he. For aught themselves have to 
show, his poems might have been written a thousand vears 
ago, and amid the loneliness that haunts still undiscovered 
poles. We cannot track him home. None of his native clay 
clings to his feet, and the burr of his neighbour’s speech is 
never on his tongue. He is of no section, North, South, East, 
or West; and, although he wrote at a time when his country 
was still ablaze with patriotic ardour, Poe is not even American. 
And yet, wholly lacking as his verse is in all appeal to local 
interests and sympathies, it has for its readers a power to 
possess the mind and haunt the memory that has been denied 
to many a so-called masterpiece. It has this power largely 
because of its intense individuality. The author of “ Israfel,”’ 
“The Sleeper,” and “The City in the Sea,” is the Melchisedec 
of literature. Coleridge, it may be, is intellectually more 
akin to him than any other, but neither Coleridge nor any 
other is his father. Indeed, he had scarcely antecedents; and 
while he has detractors many, and friends not a few, he can 
never have imitators. But individuality even so striking as 
his own is far from being the whole of Poe. Individuality 
does not necessarily imply excellence. The giraffe is one of 
the most unique of animals, but it can scarcely be called one 
of the most beautiful. It is the distinction of Poe to be 
superbly excellent as well as unique; and it is his excellence, 
and not his individuality, that keeps his memory warm. 
Writing as he did, in a country still new almost to rawness 
in literary affairs, somewhat of freshness might naturally have 
been expected, something of the youthful and unspoiled outlook 
that has its place in literature as truly as in life. This is not 
Poe’s case. His is not the naiveté of inexperience; and his 
individuality becomes all the more wonderful because his 
themes are never local nor occasional, but as ageless and 
universal as humanity itself. Whether Poe’s verse is to be 
ranked with the great things of English poetry or not, by 
some chance it has the manner of great poetry. Not America, 
nor England, but Greece, Rome, and the Holy Land, are alike 
and as well his scene; and his themes are as universal as the 
blue of the sky. There, indeed, is the wonder of it, that in the 
first half-century of American literature, on the very frontier 
of a new civilisation should have arisen a poet whose work 
has all the aloofness from the local and the occasional that 
marks always the highest and ripest art: and work which is 
at the same time shot through and through with an originality 
and selfhood rarely witnessed in any field. And yet, the 
censors cry, Poe’s verse means nothing. So, for instance, 
declares the English critic selected to prepare the essay on Poe 
in Warner’s Library. He has in hand the lines from “The 
Haunted Palace,’’— 


“Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow,” 


and speaks appreciatively of their striking beauty, but adds 
complacently, “These lines contain no particular idea.”” We 
read these words with a vast surprise. We thought all the 
world knew that “The Haunted Palace” is an allegorical 
description of the human countenance; and we still think 
these “ banners yellow, glorious, golden,’’ as apt and beautiful 
a description of waving human hair as is to be found in 
English literature. The same writer speaks in a similar 
strain of “Ulalume,’’ criticism of such a poem being, in his 
eyes, “like breaking a moth on the wheel.’”’ Now, we freely 
admit that we have no quarrel with any reader who ranks 
“Ulalume ” somewhat lower than other work of Poe’s genius ; 
but, on the other hand, it is by no means the licht and trivial 
performance our critic would have us believe. It is a poetical 
tour-de-force, a curiosity, an experiment in verse, perhaps, 
rather than a great poem. But it is precisely that sort of 
experiment that all but great poets very wiselv leave untried. 
The only man since Poe who could have written “Ulalume ”’ 
is Swinburne, the justly vaunted metrical expert and exquisite 
of his generation ; and even Swinburne never essayed a more 
difficult metre, nor carried through any that he did essay 
with a larger skill and success. Let any reader with an open 
mind read together “Ulalume” and “A Forsaken Garden,” 
and then judge which of the two comes upon him with the 
greater intellectual impact, or seizes the memory with the 
stronger grasp. Even in the matter of alliteration, which it 
is the fashion nowaday to flout, largely because so few can 
manage it successfully, where has Swinburne any lines quite 
equal to those :-— 
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“Come up through the lair of the Lion - a 
With love in her luminous eyes”? 


And yet, be it repeated, in mere poetical technique Swin- 
burne had no master in his day. ; 


Indeed, the mistiness in the. poetry of Poe, of which so 
much has been made, has only a partial justification in fact. 
In the first place; the charge cannot be brought against his 
verse as a whole. What is there of vagueness and indefinite- 
ness about “The .Raven,’’ or “Israfel,’’ or “The Haunted 
Palace’? And as for “ Annabel Lee,’’ Poe has here achieved 
an engaging simplicity quite as lucid as, that of “ Edward 
Grey,” and withal with a lyrical charm that the latter poem 
in nowise attains. Furthermore due allowance is always to 
be made for the character of the subject. One scarcely 
expects the same definite characterisation of “The Ghoul-King” 
that is required when the hero is the Village Blacksmith. Poe 
undoubtedly loved the “misty mid-regions of Weir,” and the 
ghoulish shapes and shades that there inhabit; and these, it 
must be admitted, are the burden of his song. We have 
wished, very heartily, that he might sometimes come out of 
his shadows, and sing us a song in full and open day. But 
this, the quality of his genius and the melancholy burden of 
his life alike forbade. And, after all, we can ask no more of 
any singer than that his song may be in keeping with his 
theme. Lack of space forbids the consideration we should have 
liked to give to several of Poe’s s, taken separately, so 
one or two remarks must suffice. Fis poems are assuredly not 
sermons. While there is nowhere a line that offends the 
saddest-faced morality, Poe is essentially a pagan, almost as 
much so as Emerson. Neither are his verses wholly song, 
although the lyrical quality in them is one of their marked 
characteristics. The one adjective that belongs to all his 
metrical work, as it does to that of few other writers of verse, 
is poetical. The word may seem to bring us forward not a 
whit. To say that a poem is poetical is like putting 2=2. 
And yet this is the word that, better than any other, sums up 
the quality of Poe’s verse, and quality that is pre-eminently 
his. His ideas are imaginative, in the highest degree, not 
descriptive, but creative; and set to numbers of singular 
melody, variety, and charm. His “City in the Sea.” in the 
compass of a few short lines draws for us its terrible picture 
with a vividness and completeness which “The City of Dread- 
ful Night,” with all its heaped-up wretchednesses, still fails 
to reach. True, indeed, most of Poe’s verse is in one sorrowful 
key, as has just been said. He, even more than Coleridge, 
is the poet of the twilight world; and other critics than Pro- 
fessor Woodberry have found in this fact the limitations of a 
narrow genius. But since when has the outside world pre- 
sumed to say to the poet, “This, or this, shall be the burden 
of your song”? The poet, above all men, “looks in his heart 
and writes’; and while it is true that Poe’s range is narrow, 
we may set over against that criticism the fact that he never 
repeats himself. The notes may be few, and the key the 
same, but the music and the metre astonish us well nigh as much 
with their variety as with their haunting power. But we did 
not set out in this paper to match opinions, but poets. There 
must surely be some standard of appraisement in English 
literature, other than mere individual opinion. We propose 
to seek it out; or, in other words, to set Poe’s work in com- 
parison with acknowledved masterpieces of English poetry. 
We select three short lyrics, because we intend to compare 
with them a short lyric of Poe’s, and only three, out of the 
riches of our common tongue, because we think them fairly 
representative of the best English verse. 


First is Hood’s 
“THe Deatu-Bep. 


“We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied : 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died: 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 
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Take next Wordsworth’s 
“Tas Sorirary REAPER. 


“Behold her single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass! 
Reaping and singing to herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass! ‘ 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes .to weary. bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice more thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps those plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: . 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending : 

I listened motionless and still ; 

And as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more.” 


The last of the three is 


“CROSSING THE Bar. 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
But may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that—the dark! 

But may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The tide may bear me far, 

T hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


Now, we think it cannot be denied that these three poems are 
justly taken as examples of the best of our poetry; and yet 
we venture to set over against them certain verses of Poe’s, 
written in his boyhood, not as in all respects equal to the 
august company in which we have placed them, but as, never- 
theless, having a claim to be set just here. They are the 
shorter lines addressed 


“To HELEN. 


“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand! 

The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! ”’ , 





_in all the tongues of men. 








We know of no other American poem wholly worthy of this 
company, with the possjple exception of Lanier’s “ Ballad of 
Trees and the Master,” and even that is spoiled for’ our 
resent purpose by its laboured quaintness. But that the 
ines “ny Helen’’ are eve J ranked here we think can be 
roved in detail; and to that we. . 5 eae |S 
‘ The first poem of the group, “ ‘The Death Bed,” has dignity, 
strength, and beauty in an extraordinary degree, and all 
wrought together with the consummate simplicity of a Greek 
statue. Its subtle appeal lies largely in the fact that it makes 
absolutely no appeal except the simple eloquence of truth. 
Here are no tropes and figures, no ornaments, nor even a 
superfluous word. Death is not even a “crossing the bar,” 
but the barest, oldest, and saddest of all mortal experiences— 
but swallowed up in what inexpressible peace! Pity it is that 
we cannot have such poetry in our hymns, since it is the facts 
that lie behind our hymns that make our poetry possible. 
And, as it is, we turn away from the exquisite pathos of the 
picture Hood has shown us with the words of another poet 
in our hearts, “ After life’s fitful fever she sleeps well.” But 
if all this is true, what ails the poem? It is a species of 
cruelty to point it out; it is just to state that its existence has 
been indignantly denied; and it is needless to say that it is 
none of our finding. The fly in the ointment is the apparent 
pun in the second stanza: 


“As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out.” 


Shakespeare was deliberately guilty of the same fault in his 
exquisite funeral-hymn in “Cymbeline”; but Shakespeare is 
not looked on as a professional humorist, and Hood is; or 
else he might have escaped the charge that defaces the pathetic 
beauty of this bit of verse. Wordsworth’s poem, “The 
Reaper,’ is even more famous than “The Death Bed.” It 
exhibits, in the happiest light, its author’s chief characteristic 
—his ability to lift the commonplace into realms of art. 
His theme, the chance song of a woman in the harvest-field, 
does not, it is true, equal in dignity that of Hood, or that 
of Tennyson, presently to be considered, and has no advantage 
over that of Poe. But Wordsworth, with the poet’s licence, 
weaves into the simple song of the lonely Highland girl the 
high imaginings of his own soul, until the poem grows into 
one of the loftiest, albeit serenest, flights. of English song. It 
is to be doubted'if there is in the whole range of our literature 
a more exquisite stanza than the third stanza of this poem ; 
and if immortal lines of verse were as few among us as are 
members of the French Academy in France, the couplet here: 


“Of old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago,’’ 


would surely have place among them. And yet, even in a 


poem so justly celebrated, the author has not wholly escaped 
the exigencies of verse. “A voice more thrilling ne’er was 
heard In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird.’’ Both the 
hyphenated words here are unnecessary, except for the require- 
ments of metre, and the second is a calamity. Was there 
danger that some reader might mistake his cuckoo for a 
squirrel or a beetle? Indeed, hazardous as the suggestion may 
seem in the case of a piece of work so well established in the 
world’s regard, it has appeared to the present writer that the 
entire stanza containing these lines is superfluous. Eight lines, 
or one-fourth of the entire poem, are required to tell us that 
the reaper’s song is superior to either the nightingale’s or 
the cuckoo-bird’s: appeal; and the poem seems actually to 
gather strength and momentum if the whole stanza is omitted. 
Let the reader examine it thus amended, and see for himself. 
In the last of the famous trio we have chosen, Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” we have the dignity and poignant beauty 
of both Hood and Wordsworth, and with an added enchant- 
ment that belongs to Tennyson alone. There is a magic here 
that has never been excelled, and but too rarely approached, 
? Take. the line, “Turns again 
home,” and what words of English, or of any other speech, 
have homelier grasp and heavenlier reach? They are like 
Jacob’s ladder, set with one end on the earth ‘within the 
poate of — 7 oF wo aught we know, compact of 
earthly substance, but with the other end ; i ; . 
Or take that other line, iain is em 


“And after that—the dark!” 


The dark! It was that we-were afraid of in our childhood, 
and it is that our children fear to-day ; it is that to which we 
are -golng again, the strongest and the bravest of us, when 
the last bedtime comes ; and going alone, ashamed, and afraid, 
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ut for the far-shining ho é 
but that the hope itself ry older and diviner still than the 
divinest of all our mortal speech, this poem should pass here 
wholly untouched of criticism. Even as it is, the criticism 
that is offered is, we must repeat, not only not original, but 
irksome, and, to the present writer, almost captious. But 
it has been made, and, indeed, seems unavoidable. Tenny- 
son has either misfitted his facts, or has so described them 
as to confuse the mind of the reader. What bar is it that 
is to be crossed, the one on this or on the other shore? If 
it is that on the nearer shore, it is precisely when that bar is 
crossed, in actual life, that the pilot leaves the ship, now 
supposed to be on the open sea. If it is the bar on the farther 
shore that is meant, it cannot be that named in the first stanza, 
and the result is confusion. The difficulty is all the more 
remarkable because Tennyson is usually quite careful of his 
facts, of whatever character, and no other slip like this can 
be recalled; but no satisfactory explanation of the present 
instance has appeared. As has already been said, other selec- 
tions might have been made from the cs gardens of English 
verse, and selections no doubt quite as happy as those here 
gathered. Wordsworth and Tennyson both, and especially 
Tennyson, have other brief lyrics which, in some respects, 
may even surpass those now under discussion ; and if personal 
preference alone had been allowed to determine our choice, 
Tennyson’s earlier song, “Tears, Idle Tears,’’ might have 
appeared here rather than “Crossing the Bar.” But, all things 
considered, it is insisted that we have here three of the most 
deservedly famous of English lyrics. And yet, while we do 
not maintain that the m “To Helen”’ is in some respects, 
for instance, in the dignity and seriousness of its theme, 
equal to the illustrious company in which we have placed it, 
in other regards it easily holds its own with these compeers ; 
a statement which the following comparison will show. In 
these four poems, then, Hood and Tennyson have advantage 
in the respects just named—that is, in the innate importance 
of their themes. Wordsworth’s theme, however, scarcely excels 
that of Poe. It is a woman’s song, over against a woman’s 
beauty. In the matter of poetical form, Poe easily surpasses 
the other three, albeit the last of the three is Tennyson, and 
we repeat, the most skilful versifier that ever wrote English. 
More of the mere trickery of verse, indeed, is to be found in 
Swinburne, but only because Tennyson lacked the liking, and 
not the ability, for that sort of composition. Hood’s m is 
in common metre, the commonest known, and without the 
variation of a syllable from the prescribed form for that kind 
of verse. Wordsworth’s metre is better, always easy, and in 
some parts flowing and graceful; but has no other distinction. 
Tennyson alone here compares with Poe, and even Tennyson 
is inferior. Poe’s metre is more difficult and much more dis- 
tinctive, but handled with consummate mastery. Its beautiful 
irregularity, its royal diversions from accepted rules, is one 
of the beauties of the poem. The last lines of his three 
stanzas have respectively six, seven, and four syllables. It 
is always a sign—yea, and a proof—of mediocrity to follow. 
invariably the iron-bound prescriptions of prosody; and a 
railway track is a poor ideal of a poet’s path. It requires, 
indeed, genius to know when and how to leave the ordered 
way ; but genius has no surer proof of its own being than just 
this, that it does wander away at will to make its own the 
bloom and beauty of all the wayside round. And it is this 
lordly ease with which the chains of verse are worn, not only 
in this poem, but quite as strikingly in others, that is one 
of the chief distinctions of Poe’s muse. Again, this poem 
exhibits in high degree another of Poe’s characteristics, and 
that is his uniqueness. What other bit of verse anywhere is 
like “To Helen’’? Whether it be the metre or the thought, 
it has an individuality, an aloofness, that belongs to none 
of the other three. One of our American poets, for instance, 
has written a little poem which, from the similarity of theme 
and metre, so inevitably suggests “The Death Bed” as to 
spoil its own claims; and several of Tennyson’s poems strike 
practically the note that rings so sweetly in “Crossing the 
Bar”’; but the song “To Helen” remains an immortal solo. 
Moreover, there is in Poe’s m a richness of allusion, a 
haunting suggestiveness, that has already been pointed out 
as the very essence of all true art. There is not an allusion 
in either Hood or Tennyson; and Wordsworth’s one glimpse 
of Arabia could, as we have already intimated, very well 
have been spared. Poe’s song, on the other hand, the shortest 
of the four, in its brief career passes through Greece, Rome, 
and Palestine, and in such a way as incomparably to enhance 
the beauty of its music. Indeed, the lines are crowded with 
allusions; the Nicean bark, the Naiad airs, hyacinth hair, 
end classic face are the fit setting and belongings of his Psyche 
and her agate lamp. None of this, be it remarked, is mere 
broidery and ornament, but is part of the construction and 
substance of the poem itself. Finally, this little poem has 
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furnished two instances of poetic limes that have made them- 
serves common property, and at the same time the pride of 
the people who speak their speech. The first, and the more 
famous, is in the lines, 


“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome” ; 


and the second is the concluding line of the poem, 


“the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


These lines have no counterpart in “The Death Bed,” nor 
in “ Crossing the Bar,” whatever may be said of either of these 
poems as a whole. Wordsworth has, indeed, in “The Reaper ” 
a couplet of equal fame, the lines already quoted. But it is, 
as critics have averred, a performance unparalleled in English 
verse to strike such a note twice in the compass of three short 
stanzas. Byron never did it once in all this work, and we 
recall nothing like it in Shelley; while it is to be doubted if 
even Coleridge, in genius more akin to Poe than any other, ever 
struck it quite so surely as is done here. The man, and the 
only man, who does it twice in fifteen short lines is Edgar 
Allan Poe; and there are critics who think the lines “To 
Helen’’ by no means the best of Poe’s work. 


EEE 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General meeting, May 5, Prof. E. B. Poulton, D.8c., 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr. E. M. Holmes exhibited specimens of a rare British 
lichen, Parmelia rugosa var. concentrica, Cromb., from 
the chalk hills between Eastbourne and Seaford, which 
had previously only been recorded from Melbury Hill, 
near Shaftesbury, in Dorset, where it was noticed in 1856 
by Sir W. C. Trevelyan. This lichen grows in a con- 
centric manner, forming rounded nodules 1-2 inches in 
diameter, and is apparently formed at first on pebbles, 
but becoming detached and blown about by strong winds 
ultimately forms more or less spherical growths. He also 
exhibited specimens of the preserved fruits of a large 
variety of the jujube, Zizyphus Jujuba, which is cultivated 
in China as a dessert sweatmeat, and is known by the 
name of “ Mei-tsao,” or honey-date. The fruits are pre- 
served by boiling in honey, and are then pressed flat and 
dried, and by mechanical means are given a striated 
appearance, having longitudinal lines from base to apex. 
The fruit has not as yet been imported into this country. 
It was received from Mr. McDougall, of Swatow. Mr. 
Holmes also directed attention to a volume of water-colour 
and pencil drawings, from which the plates of the very 
scarce work Postel and Ruprecht’s “ Illustrationes 
Algarum” had evidently been prepared, the majority 
representing the plates being reversed, but also included 
some alge which had not been utilised. The work con- 
sisted of only 200 copies, and the plates had been destroyed 
by fire. Very few of these copies were held by private 
individuals, and the work, which was issued in 1840 at 
the price of £40, was hardly ever purchasable. The 
drawings shown were formerly in the possession of Mr. 
E. Meinshausen, of the-Imperial Botanical Garden at St. 
Petersburg, and are now the property of the University 
of Birmingham. 


Dr. Otto Stapf, F.R.8., Sec.L.8., exhibited specimens 
of Utricularia rigida, Benj., from West Africa, and U. 
neotioides, St. Hil., from Brazil, the only known representa- 
tives of Kamienski’s section Avesicaria, which is charac- 
terised by the absence of bladders. This condition seems 
to be correlated with the habitat of the plants—that is, 
rocks and stones submerged in running water. The 


plants are attached to the rocks or pebbles by modified 
claw-like rhizoids, very like the “haptera” of Podostemo- 
The fertile stems are erect, bearing the flowers 
The assimilation-apparatus 


naceer. 
and fruits above the water. 
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is submerged, and consists of much-divided, in their 
ultimate divisions, capillary branches which resemble the 
“leaves” of our native Utricularias. In U.‘rigida they 
seem always to spring from the base of the fertile stems 
and often attain a considerable length. Here and there 
they give rise to young fertile shoots which attach them- 
selves by throwing out “haptera” from their bases. Tn 
U. neotioides, however, they also spring from the axils 
of the lower 35 scaleleaves of the flowering stems and 
remain rather short. Nowhere is any trace of bladders 
to be found. The flowers are those of typical Utricularias, 
The capsules are small and open, in U. rigida at least, 
by lateral slits, the valves remaining united at the top 
for some time. The seeds of both species are rather 
peculiar in the genus in as far as they exude mucilage 
when wetted.. The coat of mucilage thus formed helps 
them in becoming fixed in positions suitable for the grow- 
ing plant. U. rigida is known from the Sierra Leone 
coast to the head-waters of the Niger; U. neotioides from 
the mountains of Brazil (Bahia, Goyaz, Minaes Geraes). 
Thus they form another link connecting the floras of 
West Africa and Brazil. In habit these Utricularias 
resemble two other aquatic plants of tropical Africa also 
found in running water—namely, Quartinia, a Lythracea, 
and Angolea, a Podostemonacea, of which specimens were 
shown. An animated discussion followed, in which the 
following took part: Mr, E, M, Holmes, the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, Prof. Dendy, Prof. Poulton, and Mr. Henry 
Groves, Dr. Stapf replying. 

Mr, F. N, Williams brought up for exhibition fresh 
specimens of a straw-coloured variety of Lathraa 
Squamaria, Linn., from Harefield, Middlesex, growing 
‘upon elm-roots ; the normal form grew also with it, but was 
earlier in its development than the variety now shown, and 
besides had the property of quickly turning black after 
being gathered, whilst the new variety retained its hue for 
more than twenty-four hours without much change; it was 
distinct from the pure white variety nivea, known on the 
Continent, 

The general secretary exhibited the Linnean MS&., 
“Spolia botanica,” dated 1729, to show that the name 
Linnea had been scratched out, and Rudbeckia substituted, 
in compliment to Prof. Oluf Rudbeck the Younger, in 
whose house he was then living as tutor. This shows that 
Linneus had early selected the plant which now bears his 
name, and he mentions two localities in Stenbrohult parish 
where it occurs, and that the choice of this plant to bear 
his name was not made when gathering specimens at 
Tugganforsen, in Lyksele Lappmark. After this conclusion 
had been arrived at, and the erasure and substituted name 
shown to several Fellows on March 10, 1910, the dis- 
covery was made that Dr. E. Ahrling had recorded the 
same, which had been overlooked as being in a note in his 
“Carl von Linnés Ungdomsskrifter,” i., pp. 92-93, of which 
the following is a translation: “As regards the name or 
word Rudbeckia, just employed, there is this peculiarity, 
that-in the original manuscript the word was evidently 
written there after erasure, and of the first writing there 
remains a perfectly plain L, such as Linneus usually 
wrote, altered to R. Perhaps this suggestion may be 
ventured, that Linneus first wrote Zinnaa, when he meant 
to keep these records to himself, but afterwards, when he 

dedicated them to Prof. L. Roberg (into whose hands, how- 
ever, the manuscript, perhaps, never came), he considered 
himself bound to protect himself against people’s ridicule.” 
Mr. H. W. Monckton and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing raised 
questions, which were replied to by the exhibitor. 


The first paper was by Mr. Hugh Scott, F.LS., 
entitled “ Eight Months’ Entomological Collecting in the 
Seychelles,” and in the absence of the author from ill- 
health was laid before the meeting by Prof. J. Stanley 
Gardiner, F.R.S., who. also illustrated the paper by a series 
of nearly forty lantern-slides. The second paper, by Mr. 


1. M. Brown, F.L.8., was on “Some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Larva of Tipula marima: A Contribution to Our 
Knowledge of the Respiration and Circulation in Insects.” 
The author being absent, it was formally read in title. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Abstract of the proceedings, May 3, Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward, F.R.8., vice-president, in the chair. 


The secretary exhibited a photograph of a giraffe, kindly 
lent him by Mr, Carl Hagenbeck. The animal was an 
adult. female 3.30 metres in height, obtained in Gallaland, 
East Africa, and was in the possession of Mr, Hagenbeck. 
It displayed a reticulate coloration, in which the lighter 
areas were reduced to narrow lines, clearly on the neck 
and body, but the hind-quarters,were blotched, whilst the 
spotting came lower down on the legs than in the typical 
Giraffa reticulata. It possibly represented a type inter- 
mediate between G@. reticulata and G. camelopardalis, but 
it was to be remembered that the specimen was a female, 
and that females did not exhibit the coloration so con- 
spicuously as old males. ‘ 


Mr, E, E. Austen, F.Z.8., exhibited a specimen of a rare 
fly (Cephenomyia ulrichii, Brauer) from East Prussia, para- 
sitic in the larval stage in the throat of the elk (Alces 
machlis, Ogilby), and remarked on its habits and those of 
allied species. . This. specimen had been recently acquired 
by the Hon. Charles Rothschild and presented by him to 
the British Museum. 


Dr. R. A, O’Brien, introduced by Prof. E. A. Minchin, 
M.A., F.Z.8., exhibited a series of lantern-slides illustrat- 
ing the habits of the North Queensland green tree-ant 
(Oecophylla smaragdina?), and described the method of 
nest-building and bridge-forming followed by these insects. 


Dr, H. B. Fantham, F.Z.8., exhibited, on behalf of Miss 
A. Porter, B.8c., and himself, preparations and original 
drawings of a new 7'rypanoplasma (Cryptobia) from the 
alimentary tract of Dendrocelum lacteum. The parasites 
measure from 20 » to 40 » long approximately. They 
are biflagellate, the posterior flagellum forming the border 
of an undulating membrane. The blepharoplast (kinetonu- 
cleus) is large and curved. It is proposed to call the para- 
site Trypanoplasma (Cryptobia) dendroceli. There is 
evidence of hereditary infection of the Planarian by the 
Trypanoplasma, for the parasites have been seen to enter 
the eggs of the host. A Trypanosome-like flagellate was 
also seen on rare occasions in the guts of Dendrocelum 
lacteum and Planaria nigra. It is interesting to record, 
for the first time so far as is known, the occurrence of 4 
Trypanoplasma in a vegetable feeder like Dendrocelum. 


Dr. H. B. Fantham, F.Z.S., Protozoologist to the Grouse- 
Disease Inquiry, read four papers relating to the protozoa 
and blood of grouse, illustrated by lantern-slides made 
from the original plates accompanying the memoirs. The 
first paper, entitled “ The Morphology and Life-history of 
Eimeria (Coccidium) avium: A Sporozoén causing a fatal 
disease among young Grouse,” gave a detailed account of 
the morphology and life-history of the Coccidium which 
destroys the epithelial lining of the duodenum and ceca of 
grouse chicks, causing enteritis, accompanied by diarrhea. 
The second paper, entitled “ Observations on the Parasitic 
Protozoa of the Red Grouse (Lagopus scoticus),” set forth 
the author’s observations on some seven other protozoa, 
parasitic in the blood or in the digestive tract of grouse. 
None of these parasites, however, could be said to be 
either numerous or very harmful to the birds examined. 
The parasites were Leucocytozoén lovati, in which schizo- 
gony in the spleen of the bird was recorded for the first 
time, not only for Leucocytozodn lovati, but for any avian 
Leucocytozoén ; Hamoproteus mansoni and Spirocheta 
lagopodis in the blood ; Trichomonas eberthi and S pirocheta 
lovati in the ceca; and Ameba lagopodis in the intestine 
and feces. The spirochetes and ameba of grouse are new 
species. Monocystis spores are also found occasionally. 
All the parasitic protozoa mentioned were observed both 
alive and in stained preparations. The third paper dealt 
with “Experimental Studies on Avian Coccidiosis, espe- 
cially in relation to young grouse, fowls, and pigeons. 
The results of many and varied experiments were recorded 
in this paper, relating to the time of ripening and dura- 
tion of infectivity of coccidian odcysts, their dispersal by 
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insect larve, etc., and the effects of various reagents on 
the odcysts. The distribution of the parasites within the 
host was given, and the results of the transmission of 
grouse coccidiosis to young fowls and pigeons were set, 
‘forth. “Observations on the Blood of Grouse” -were .dis- 


cussed by the author in the fourth and last paper.. The; | 


‘various blood-cells were described, and the results of blood 
“counts (both of red cells and of gory hae differentially), 
of healthy and diseased birds were set forth. . Bath cocci-: 
diosis and strongylosis’ produce anemia, and the presence 
‘of various parasites. is dlso associated.-with numerical 
differences in the leucocytic elements of theblood.:. 

Dr. A, Smith Woodward, F.R.8.,, communtcated:a paper 
by Dr. R. Broom, D.8c.,: C.M.Z:84 “ On" Pritylédon, and 
on the Relationships of the Maultituberculata.”” The 
author had re-examinéd the type dnd only known specimen 
of T'ritylodon, and in one or two points.came to different 
conclusions from Owen and,Seeley: , The: large flat piece 
of bone which forms the upper part of the snout, regarded 
by both Owen and Seeley as the frontal, was believed to 

. be the upper part of the-nasal. The supposed parietal was 

held to be the frontal. No distinct prefrontal could be 
made out, but there was believed to be a large distinct 
septomaxillary. The dental formula was believed to be 
# m’, instead of, as supposed by Owen, 7? m®. Gidley’s 
recent paper on Ptilodus was criticised at some length, and 
‘an endeavour made to controvert his conclusion that 
Ptilodus is allied to the Diprotodont Marsupials. It was 
held that while the Multituberculates are doubtless very 
unlike the living degenerate Monotremes, they are more 
primitive than the Marsupials, and not at all closely allied 
to them, and that till fhe evidence of their affinities is much 
greater than at present they may well be left as an inde- 
pendent order. 


Dr. W. A. Cunnington, F.Z.8., communicated a paper by 
Prof. G. O. Sars, O.M.Z.8., containing the Report on the 
Ostracéda collected by the Third Tanganyika Expedition 
during 1904-1905. : 





NOTICES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In consequence of the lamented death of his Majesty 
King Edward, the Patron of the Royal Institution, and 
out of respect to his memory, the President has decided 

‘that the lectures and evening meetings be discontinued 
‘until further notice. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In consequence of the death of his Majesty King Edward 
the meeting of the Society, which had been fixed for 
Wednesday, May 18, has been postponed to Wednesday, 
May 25. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


RUMOURS. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sin,—Perhaps some of the following notes’ will be deemed 
of sufficient interest to your journalist readers to make them 
worth publishing. 

It is rumoured that the Morning Post’s literary editor, being 
envious of the great fame the art editor has recently acquired, 
will shortly discover that the real author of Bacon’s “ Essays ’”’ 
was W. Shakespeare. 

The Kailyard brand of fiction, published in the political 
columns of the British Weekly, is said to be supplied, not b 
“Mr. Ure, but by his profound admirer, the editor of the British 
Weekly. 

It is reported that a Labour M.P. who called at a newspaper | 
office in Stonecutter Street, and asked to see “Kormride 
Pawk,”’ was informed that out of regard to the racial and 
religious susceptibilities of some of the principal shareholders | 
pork was rigidly excluded from the premises. 





Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s friends are said to be boiling with 
indignation over the statistics they have compiled showing 
that for every one hundred references to the greatness of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc contained in Mr. Chesterton’s articles only 
398 allusions appear in Mr. Belloc’s writings to the greatness 
(intellectual, of course) of Mr. Chesterton. 


It is believed that if Mr, Alfred Mond’s action in adver- 
tising his ownership of the English Review were to be imitated 
by the other Jews who have become the proprietors of English 
magazines, it would tly diminish the number of articles 
their editors receive, but deem unfit for publication. 

Among the regular contributors to the Daily Mail is “An 
Englishman.” The nationality of the other members of the 
staff is unknown, except the “Commercial Experts,’’ who, of 
course, are all “ Britishers” or “ Hanglo-Saxons.”’ 

Messrs. Cohen Siemann, Walter Emanuel, Rudolph Lehmann, 
and the other Jewmourists on the staff of Punch are said to 
deny that their humour is of the porky kind. 

Many poor men are alleged to make an honest living nowa- 
days by clearing away the free sample copies of Radical news- 
papers deposited each morning on the doorsteps of suburban 
,0uses, 

The editor of the English Review (owned by a German Jew) 
has an article in the Pall Mall Magazine (owned by a German 
American) on the Germans. It should prove as interesting to 
persons of German birth or descent as would an article by 
the editor of the Pall Mall Magazine in the English Review on 
the German Jews. 

The semi-Semitic Co. which owns the Star is, of course, not 
the Captain. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd, Limited, is reported to be much annoyed 
at the habit of the ignorant newsboys in calling his soporific 
Sunday organ Lloyd’s Snooze. 

The story that the Madrid correspondent of the Daily Mail 
received cabled instructions to ask Sefior Velasquez whether 
he was the actual painter of the Rokeby Venus, and that the 
said correspondent cabled back that the Sefior was unknown 
in Madrid, and his name not in the local directory, has been 
unofficially contradicted. ; 

The strong dislike of P orreeond which the beneficiaries of the 
Press Fund are reported to entertain does not appear thus far 
to have developed into a morbid, dangerous, incurable mono- 
mania among the “schentlemen’’ who subscribe to the Fund. 

The advertisement of the Revue de Alfred Mond which says 
that “the present management are determined to publish poetry 
which would nut find its way into other magazines’”’ should 
encourage “Spring Onions’’ to try his luck. 

It is believed that the inability of all but two of the London 
morning newspapers to publish the report of Captain Prety- 
man’s remarks in Parliament concerning the interference of 
Joseph Fels in our political ‘affairs was due to the lack of 
space caused by the large amount of it monopolised by the 
advertisements of the imported Semite’s imported soap. 

Since the Pall Mall Gazette has published a Hampstead 
edition, the number of gentlemen in Hampstead who appear 
to have slept in their clothes is very noticeable, while the 
demand at the local chemists for insomnia cures is reported 
to have fallen off 90 per cent. 

Tt has been suggested that the retirement of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor from the editorship of Mr. Pearson’s M.A.P. may 
be due to resentment at the attacks recently published in 
Mr. Pearson’s halfpenny daily paper on Mr. O’Connor’s fellow 
“pathriot,” Patrick Ford, of New York. 

The editors of “ Burke’s Peerage’’ are said to be determined 
to trace the ancestry of each of the 400 prospective new Peers 
right back to his father, even if it be necessary to dispatch a 
private inquiry agent to every ghetto of the Continent. 

There is a rumour that as the articles appearing in the Daily 
Mail, signed “An Englishman,”’ have caused no apparent loss 
of Jewish and American advertisement patronage, one of the 

other halfpenny “pipers” will also publish articles by an 
Englishman, just as soon as one can be imported. 

A Jew crook, named Edgar, who for a long time had _ been 
swindling poor women by means of “Home Employment” 
advertisements has just got eighteen months’ hard. The 
persons who have been receiving money for publishing them are 
expecting to get titles. 

Now that King Edward VII. is no more, we may expect a 
number of articles to appear describing the great benefit his 
late Majesty derived from adopting the valuable advice, hints, 
and suggestions Mr. Frank Harris tendered to him on the 
numerous occasions when they were téte-d-téte. f 


It is to be hoped that the purchasers of shares in Bottomley’s 
“penny Truth’ do not imagine that they are Labouchere’s. 
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Messrs. Madge and Armstrong’s People omits to explain, in 
describing itself as “All British,” whether this includes the 
considerable portion of itself which consists of advertisements 
of usurers, free rupture cures, racing tipsters, pawnbrokers’ 
clearance sales, etc. ' 

It is feared that Truth and its “Cautionary List’’ may be 
perpetrating a grave injustice in asserting that the real name 
of the Jewish gentleman who carries on a usury business as 
J. Harmsworth is Lewis Levine. Harmsworth may be the 
unfortunate Semite’s real name, and Levine the less notorious 
one he has chosen for use in private life. 

JOSEPH BANISTER. 





“VOX STELLARUM.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Str,—When astrologers, other than those theosophically in- 
clined, tell the public that astrology is an “exact science’’ in 
one breath, and in the next it must not expect mathematically 
accurate predictions, they have only themselves to blame for 
bringing discussions on “successful predictions’’ to a point. 
If astrologers stoop to exaggeration and paradox for purposes 
best known to themselves, if they know anything about their 
own character and characteristics—which Mr. Barley presumes 
they should understand—and when found out they try to cloak 
wrong-doings by shallow effronteries, and strive to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public by hinting at an analogy between the 
healing art and astrology, the position of astrology is deplor- 
able, and those perpetuating it so energetically must know it: 
Here is the position of a physician over forty. The Rt. Hon. 
Robert Farquharson says :—‘ Argue as you like, dogmatise as 
we please, experiment up to the extinction of the canine race, 
no fellow can ever understand the mysteries and vagaries of 
idiosyncrasy ; and when that strange perquisite of human 
nature goes hand-in-hand with heredity, in which, despite the 
microbe-mongers, I still believe, then physiclogists an ysi- 
cians alike must admit that there is something still to be learnt 
about man, that proper study of mankind.’’* Do astrologers 
speak so frankly? 

Again, would Mr. Barley kindly inform readers of Tue 
Acapremy from whence came the brief sententious statement, 
“Character is Destiny,’’ and what astrological meanings are to 
be attached to the terms, Character, Destiny? Mr. Barley, I have 
been informed, is the right-hand man in Mr. Alan Leo’s 
domain; therefore, I conclude we have that inscrutable—for 
me, at any rate—element Rarma, or the effects of causes set 
in motion by past lives, behind the aphorism. I could not 
reconcile this Rientis idea with that of planetary angelic in- 
fluences. However, on an appeal ‘to the head of the Tingley 
theosophists in Cardiff for enlightenment on this matter, I was 
informed that such reconcilement was an impossibility, and that 
astrologers dabble with existences of a very low order which 
often tear, mentally and physically, those who appeal to such 
entities. The gentleman representing English theosophy in our 
city does not look upon astrology favourably either. Yet Mr. 
Alan Leo says :—‘ A belief in the reincarnation of the human 
soul during successive lives almost invariably follows a really 
deep study of astrology.’’ 

Mark this, ye Christian astrologers! 
Gro. PHILutrs. 





THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Srr,—Your suggestion that an applicant’s appeal for assist- 
ance should in no case meet with a refusal of a grant until 
the said applicant had been summoned before the committee 
and given an opportunity of explaining his circumstances, is 
worthy of serious consideration, if the administration of the 
Fund is to have anything like a fair and open basis for the 
settlement of affairs. A formal note of refusal from the secre- 
tary, such as the writer received—especially when the avpeal was 
supported ‘by a letter from a subscriber to the Fund (a popular 
author) vouching for the merit of the anplicant’s claims—seems 
rather an act of private vindictiveness than of public justice, 
apart from any reasonable explanation for such refusal. More- 
over, an air of mystery is added to it, when, in returning 
the copies of the applicant’s published works, the committee, 
for some reason only known to themselves, refuse to return 
the letter of support which was sent with the form of applica- 
tion. A Victim. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bi hy for Beginners, being a Collection of Miscellaneous 
ree ie ir the Use of Upper Forms. Evited by B. 

Cleribew, B.A. With 40 Diagrams by G. K. Chesterton. 

T. Werner Laurie. Is. net. 

The Assessment of Income-Tax. By William Schooling. Con- 

stable and Co. 6d. net. 


Letters to Sanchia w og as areggzBetracted from 
the Correaponiieliie of Mr. John Maawell Senhouse. By 
Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan and Co. 1s. 64. net. 


The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau.Y Translated into ae 
arid the Songs of the Chorus in German and English, by 
Maria Trench. Keyan Paul and Co. Is. 6d. net. 


’ 


THEOLOGY 
a the Life, or Christianity in Being. By Grace Dawson. 
m. Rider and Son. 1s. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


King Edward the Seventh. With Portrait. Thos. Nelson and 
Sons. 7d. net. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, eine vergessene englische"| Biihnendich- 
terin und Romanschriftstellerin des 18. (Jahrhunderts. By 

Olara Tobler. Mayer and Miller, Berlin. 2 marks 80. 

Die englische ae me er nee in Frankfurt am Main, 
1554-1559. By Professor Rudolf Yung. Joseph Baer and 

Co., Frankfort. 2 marks, 50 


A History of English em 4 from the Twelfth Century to the 
Present Day, Vol. III. From Blake to Mr. Swinburne. 
By George Saintsbury. Macmillan and Co, 15s, net. 


EDUCATIONAL 
The Tragedy of Coriolanus, By William Shakespeare. Evlited, 
with Notes, by A. J. F. Collins, M.A. W. B. Clive, 


University Tutorial Press, 2s. 


A School Algebra. Part I., with Answers. 


By H. S. Hall, M.A. 
Macmillan und Co, 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 
The Squatter’s Bairn, By EB. J. Mather. Illustrated. Rebman. 
6s. 


The Cheerful Knav:, a Comedy.’ 
Paul and Oo, 6s. 

The Marriage Ring. By F. J. Cox. Stanley Paul and Co. 6s, 

Lying Lips. By William Le Queux. Stanley Paul and Uo. 6s, 

The Dream—and the Woman. By Tom Gallon. Stanley Paul 
and Co. Is. net. 

Little Lady Charles. 
Paul and Oo, 64d. 

The Human | Aga. By Eden Phillpotts. Stanley Paul 
and Oo, 6d. 

The Lonely Subaltern. By Fergus Hume. 

Memorial Edition of the Works of 
The Egoist. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
net each. 


Bianca’s Daughter. By Justus Mites Forman. Illustrated by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. Ward, Lock and Co. 6s. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8. Watts. Macmillan and Co. 6s. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James Brebner. Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 


By Keble Howard. Stanley 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. Stanley 


C. H. White. 6s. 


George Meredith—13, 14, 
Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. 


VERSE 


Stefan George, Selection from his Works. Translated into English 
by Cyril Scott. Elkin Matthews. 1s. net. 


Inga of Mordanger. By Sybil C. Michell. John Ouseley. 6s. 


A Troop of the Guard, and Other Poems. By Hermann Hagedorn. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. $1 10c. net. 


he Woman of Corinth. A Tale in Verse. By Hermann Hage- 
dorn. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. $1 net. 


PERIODICALS 


People’s Magazine; Revue Bleue; The Bibelot; The Periodical; 
Gunter’s Magazine; St. George's Magazine ; Cambridge Uni- 
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For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much strong t than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
——— Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
ssed. 








THE GREAT PRIZE NOVEL. NOW READY. 
Sixth impression nearly exhausted. 


A MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROR 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. 6s. 


£262 10s. AWARD. 


MRS. FLORA ANNIB STEEL, MISS MARY CHOLMONDELREY, and MRS. | 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE,.the leading wi men Novelists of our Day, 
have awarded the prize of £262 10s. to this Novel as the Best in 160 MS 
submitted for Mr, Andrew Melrose’s Best Novel Competition. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “As a moving and stirring picture of the Revolution 
few essays in English fiction have been more powerful and successful.” 


THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 
By A. L, HAYDON, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Numerous Illustrations. 


Glowing with life and teeming with romance, this story of the famous 
~ North-West Mounted Police of Canada is one to stir the imagination 
and quicken the pulse. 


By ANDREW MERRY. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

This Novel dealing with the great Irish famine of last century is one of 
the most remarkable books that the season will see published, Dramatic 
incident, humorous —_ne and pathetic pictures make up a book of 
unusually human appeal, thfulness and absorbing interest. 

















A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
THE LOWLY ESTATE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 

The chapters comprising this book are the intimate and in large measure 
artiess revelation of an unaffected, fine mind, and present a fascinatin 
picture of the simple life as lived by a cultured man of scholarly an 
reflective habit, 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS. 
(La Route du Bonheur.) 
Translated from the French of YVONNE SARCEY, 
by CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, 3. 6d net. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3, York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 




















Fine Illustrated Edition of 


Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray” 











Sm. 4to Vol. Pages VI. & 312. ** Each man sees his own sing in 
Hf. bd. gilt top, with Seven pg age Sn 
full-paged Wood Engravings finds them has brought them,’ 
by PAUL THIRIAT (of Paris). —OSCAR WILDE. 

(Letter 9th July, 1890.) 


{2s. Gd. Net. 


Price 


FURTHER, AN EDITION Price S$, Net. 


(Not Illustrated. Pages XII. & 352), 


Unifurm in Style and Binding with Messrs. METHUEN’S 
Fivg SHILLING EDITION OF OscAR WILDE’s WorRKS, 





TO BE HAD OF 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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Lanston Monotype 
Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com-~ 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 














It is the best friend the General Printer can 


| | have on his premises. 





It isused by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 














For fall particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd., 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. A With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS HRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 759 Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA., sy. a prncues, LL. 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH TIMES.—‘* Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as tr 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND oy NE NEW TESTAMENT. atanchester Cathedra. 


Lectures, 1907). By the R R OWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’ 8 College, London. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘““HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A. H E. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. —"The ene edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm elias it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, — Rhina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ : is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
ications Small Ato, cloth boards, 10s. 


Gu L. vIAN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 yy ayy King and Hall inform the lay reader of thé more important additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the last few years. The book we have r with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST, 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volame II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE 


$.P.6.K. ENCYCLOP/AEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making a Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account. of their Origin, eaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engeavings and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s. ; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound. 12s. 























London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


OOKS.— ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
assent any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LISRARY, LTD. 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Onl 48. Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Branches | 122, Kensington High Street, W. 
BCOKS FOR SALE. 

Romance of Fra Fi ippo Lippi, 5/6, pubd, 10/6 net, 
Jerningbam’s Maxims of Marmaduke, 2/3, pubd. 5/-. 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, itius , 5/9, pubd, 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections, Illus, 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of Secon 
Empire, Illus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net, Louis Philippe and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 1u/6 net orace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net, 


Yelegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





Fre NCH LADY of good family” | for 2s. 6d. 


coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net for 21s, Butlin, F. M., A he D Illus. in Colour, 4/- 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £3 13s. 6d., for | pubd. 7/6 nek "Haider Haggurd's Gardeners Vern 
35s. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for New, 6 6, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon’s Life and 


Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net, Dewar’s 


35s. Bennett's How to Become an Author, 58., | Book of the Dry Fly, Illus., New. 7/3. pubd. 15/- net, 


Rowe’s South Devon, Illus, in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd, 
6/- net. Snell’s North Devon, Illus, in Colour, New, 





diploma, gives lessons. London or 


London Suburbs. Translations.—Letters to T Y PHW RITIN G promptly and | New’ 1 
accurately done, 


X.Y.Z., THE ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln's Inn 


Fields, London, W.C. Specimens an 





biton. S.W. 


10d. per 1 

references. — Address Miss ve. 1 1/9, pubd. 6/ 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- | Weary Leal, New, 1/6, pubd. i. Allen Upward’s 
/9, pu -. 


3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrusions of Peggy, 
ew, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. A. & E, Castie’s Star Dreamer, 
/6, pubdd.6s. Stephen Crane’s Open Boat, New, 

words, 1/2, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 
6, pubd. 6/-. Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the People 

Violet Hunt’s White Rose of 


Secret History of To-¢ay. New. 1 bd. 6/ 








Wy SSTMINSTEE SCHOOL. — An 
Examination will be held on June 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than 
Seven Residential and Three Non-residential 
Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. 
—For particulars, apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8.W. 








BOTTOM & CO.,| 





Copies of *‘ The Academy ” 
containing the articles about 
Messrs. W. H..Smith & Son 





T. 
K. BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
$2, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


can still be obtained, price 
6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








‘What have been the chief changes in 

the English written novel within recent 

years; and have they been for its good 

in human interest and quality? This 

is the text of a very interesting sym- 

posium by leading English Authors 
and Critics in the MAY 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


which, therefore, you should get. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 


Price 6d, 


Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 








“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BR:EDING, FARMING AND CARDIN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 ; 
Six Months .., & 14 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Three Months © 7 0| Twelve Mo.tts .. £1 17 0 

CANADA (Ordinary Issue). Six Months o 18 6 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Three Months © 93 
Six Months ot or The abo . 
Tit Mate .. 4 : ¢ above rates include all 





Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publish.ng Offices: 
12. BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address: FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S. WORKS. 36 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vel 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Vol, IL—* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” ‘‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 


Vol. I1.—‘** GHOSTS,” ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “THE WILD DUCK.” 


oa Vol. II.—‘ THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
= and “THE PRETENDERS.” 
Vol. IV.—'* THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. V.—'* ROSMERSHOLM,” “ THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VI.—**‘ PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 
Papert SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHFR. 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
“4 ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


Paternoster Square, London; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
6 iE LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5/- 


A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 

The Cossacks What to Do? 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories The Long Exile, and other Stories 
2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 

My Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 

Life Happiness 

My Confession The Kingdom of God is Within You 

Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth Impressions of Russia 





Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. In Box, price 2/- each. 


Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two Pilgrims, and 
The Godson If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
2/ What Men Live By, and it Out 
- What shall it Profit a Man? The Three Parables, and 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 
Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/+ each, 
Where Love is, there God is also | If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man? 
1/- What Men Live By | Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 
Crown 8v0. Paper Covers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (faz) 
1/- Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FaiLind-o€-TYNE 
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AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. | sy m. 


JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. | Now Ready. 


‘A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature.”—/he Times. 


SONNETS. | By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

““ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 























READY MAY 28th. 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. - 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap.-8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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